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AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL PASSAGE IN SHAKSPEARE’S 
“ TEMPEST.” 


While attempts are being made in some quar- 


ters to shake our belief, if not in the existence of 


Shakspeare, at least in his authorship of the dra- 
mas ascribed to him, every glimpse they afford us 
in elucidating the question ought, I believe, to be 
carefully searched for and welcomed ; provided, 
of course, it prove indeed a light, and not a mere 
“Will o’ the wisp.” <A similar conviction may 
have induced the celebrated judge to examine all 
the passages in support of his own hypothesis, and 
testifying to Shakspeare’s legal knowledge. Whe- 
ther the judge has in this instance shown himself 
to be a good pleader in his own case, it is not for 
me to say. What I have to bring forward will 
not aid us, indeed, in ascertaining the original 
calling of Shakspeare, but is intended with more 
moderate pretension to point out what appears 
to me an autobiographical fragment in the writ- 
ings of the great dramatist. Of the few facts 
known to us of his life, the one touching the mo- 
rality of Shakspeare has, like the rest, given rise 
to a good deal of discussion among the commen- 
tators. 
his child after six 
others, Charles Knight has 
morality on the plea that in the p 
troth-plight was equivalent to the nuptial cere- 
mony of the present day. Whether this plea | 
valid or not, I leave others to decide: my know 
ledge of the matrimonial rites of those times 
enabling me to pronounce an opinion. But i 
interpretation of the passage in The 7 

Act IV. Se. 1., be correct, [am afraid Ki 


months’ marriage. Among 
lefended Shakspeare’ 


age the 


ets ag 
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I am referring to the premature birth of 


14] 
plea cannot stand: for that passage, to my mind 
at least, shows the culprit himself to be at vari- 
ance with his advocate, and to reject his defence. 
Indeed, he comes forward to arraign himself and 
pleads guilty in the face of all the world. I have 
unfortunately access to but a few commentators, 
none of whom have any remark on the passage in 
question ; and I am, therefore, not in a position 
to say how far my interpretation is already sup- 
ported by others, or whether it is entirely new. 
The passage alluded to runs thus: — 
af" : ‘ . ‘ , : But 

If thou dost break her virgin knot before 

All sanctimonious ceremonies may 

With full and holy rite be minister’d, 

No sweet aspersion shall the heavens let fall 

To make this contract grow; but barren hate, 

Sour-eyed disdain, and discord, shall bestrew 

The union of your bed with weeds so loathly, 

hat you shall hate it both. Therefore take heed, 

As Hymen’s lamp shall light you.” 

Now, I am bold enough to maintain, that, how- 
ever marvellous Shakspeare’s insight into the 
human heart in all conditions and ranks undoubt- 
edly was, none, who had not himself experienced 
this particular state of mind—in short, none who 
had not himself been so situated—could ever 
have penned these lines. And Shakspeare was so 
situated. For, assuming the facts to be well as- 
certained, he was not happy in his conjugal life, 
and abandoned wife and home a few years after 
marriage. Farther comment would, I believe, be 
superfluous. The lines quoted speak for them- 
selves. However we may regret it, both for the 
sake of Shakspeare and his advocate, they upset 
Knight’s plea, and assign a valid reason for the 
poet's removal to London. If then my interpre- 
tation be accepted, a new autobiographical frag- 
ment would have been gained; and by diligent 
research additional ones may perhaps be dis- 
covered, corroborating other incidents of his life 
resting as yet on but a dubious basis. 

D. D. Asner 


Leipsic, July, 1859. 


PATRON SAINTS. 


I have never seen a list of patron saints set 
forth anywhere. Perhaps, therefore, the follow- 
ing, though incomplete, may be acceptable, and 
will be increased or perfected by the contribution 
of your correspondents. 

To begin with the countries of Euroy 

a asl c 








and Portugal St. George. In a complimentary 
poem on the marriage of Charles II. and Cathe- 
rine of Braganza written at the time, we are told 
that 
“the Portugueses vaunt 
Saint George, their patron and tutelar saunt.” 


( Vide Miss Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of 


England.) 
Next we have — 
St. Cuthbert, Patron Saint of Durham Diocese. 


St. Chad o Lichfield City and Diocese. 
St. Werberge 9 Chester City. 
St. Frideswide 9 Oxford City. 


Glasgow City. 
Paris City. 
Corporation of London. 


St. Mungo 

St. Genevieve ° 

St. Pete r ” 
Lastly, we come to arts, professions, and gene- 

ral matters — 


St. Anthony, Patron of Monks and Monasteries. 
St. Benedict onks. 

St. Dunstan Monks also. 

St. Blaise we Woolcombers. 

St. Hubert Hunting and Dogs. 


St. Crispin and } Shoemakers. 


Crispian 5 = 
Knights and Chivalry, and 
St. Barbara ” in later times Fire-arms 
and Gunpowder. | 

St. Catharine - Learning and Education. 
St. Cecilia - Music. 
St. Giles om Cripples and Beggars. 
St. Boniface a Innkeepers. 
St. Margaret a Women ia Child-birth. 
St. Walston m Farmers. 
St. Leonard : Prisoners and Captives. 

.. f Travellers, Ferrymen, and 
St. Julian ” (wandering Minstrels. 
St. Martha , Housekeeping. 
St. Michael om The Church Militant. 
St. Augustine ” Theologians. 
St. Eligius ws Blacksmiths and Farriers. 
St. John Colombine ,, Honest Workmen. 


Tailors. ( Vide Doran's Ha- 
bits and Men, p. 229.) 
§ Ostlers, Grooms, and Stable- 


. William, Archb. 


Ss e 
Bt. Anne * % boys; also of Wells. 
6 Wiehe Sailors, Fishermen, and 
St. Nicholas ” { Schoolboys. 
St. John Evangelist ,, Knights Templars. 
St. John Baptist ~ Missionaries. 
St. Mary Magdalene ,, Penitents. 
W. T. M., 


Hongkong, June 2, 1859. 


OLD LONDON BRIDGE. 


The following list of inhabitants on that part of 
Old London Bridge which was in the parish of 
St. Olave, Southwark, viz. from the bridge foot 
to the drawbridge, is from a poor rate made for 
the parish of St. Olave, 23rd Sept. 1735. And 
it is to be noted that the whole of the bridge, in- 
cluding the houses on each side of the bridge-foot 
on the Southwark side, as far as Tooley Street on 


the east and Pepper Alley on the west side of the 
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Borough High Street, was part of Bridge Ward 
within the City of London : — 


“ LONDON BRIDGE. s. d. 
David Langton - - - - 6 6 
George Hayward - - - - 6 6 
Henry Wickenden - - . - 6G 
Jacob Foster - - - - 1010 
Michael Thomas - . - - 44 
John Davis - - - - - 8 8 
Basil Denn - - - - « § fs 
Jonathan Cotton (House and Warehouse), 

102 10s. - - - - - 8 8 
Amos Wenman - - - 44 
Lrandiston Weld - - - - 8 8 

| John Stone - - - - - 44 
Richard Carter - - - er &Fs 
| Thos. Bickham - - - - 6 6 
Cornelius Herbert - - - - 1010 
Thomas Wright - - - - 44 
| Henry Barber - - - - 44 
| ‘Thos. Churcher - - - - 6 6 
| James Brooke, Esq., and Partner - - 17 4 
Edmund Den - - - - 8 8 
Mary Harrison - . - - 8 8 
Wm. Strange - - - - 8 8 
Thos. Bickham . - - - 6 6 
Saml. Austin - - . - 66 
Thos. Doughty - - . - 4 
Piggott Wm. West - - - - 6 6 
Nathl. Gladman - - - - 44 
| Lewis Dymoke - - - oe €4 
| Mark Carpenter - - - - 6 6 
|  Richd. Coart - - - - - 6 6 
} Wm. East - - - - - 8 8 
Joseph Luke - - - - - 44 
| Thomas Stapleton - - - - 44 
Robert Cocker - - - - 44 


“ Assessed by 
| “ Cornelius Herbert, 
| “ James Brooke, 
“ Ancient Inhabitants. 
“ Allowed by Sir George Champion, 
Alderman of London.” 
Any information respecting these old inhabit- 
| ants of London Bridge, their trades and oc- 
cupations, families or connexions, or in any way 
note-worthy concerning them — especially as to 
Jonathan Cotton, who I believe was of the same 
| family as Sir Allin Cotton, Lord Mayor, 1625, 
viz. from Whitchurch, Salop, — will be acceptable 
to Geo. R, Corner. 





| 
| MILTONIANA. 
' 
| 


Pursuant to my former proposition, I now print 
a series of papers passed over by Todd relative to 
| John Milton's composition for the Powell estates, 
supplying material to fill up the various hiatuses 
which occur in the volume issued by that gentle- 
man in 1826. Notwithstanding Todd's researches 
among the original papers in the State Paper 
Office, I have reason to believe that much remains 
to be discovered, not only there but elsewhere, 
by any zealous and painstaking historian : — 
“1650, Aug. 22. 
“ Uppon the peticon of Anne Powell, late wife of Richard 
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Powell of Forest Hill, in the county of Oxon, Esq., shew- 
ing that the pet™ said husband having a fyne sett uppon him 
for his delinquency dyed before payment thereof made, and 
having divers great incumbrances charged uppon his Estate, 
and the Com*ee of Oxford disposing of his p’sonall Estate, 
the pet desires deduccdns and abatem** accordingly. It 
is ordered that his case be referred unto M* Brereton, 
who is to make report thereof unto this Come, Upon 
the peticdn of John Milton desiring to compound for 
extent upon the estate of the late above said Richard 
Powell, it is ordered that he be admitted to composicon 
accordingly, and that it be referred ut supra.” 


“Die Martis, 4° Martij, 1650. 

“Upon the report of M*. Brereton in the case of John 
Milton desireinge to compound upon the Act of 1° Au- 
gusti, 1650, for certaine messuages, lands, and tythes in 
the said report menconed, beinge late the lands and pre- 
misses of Richard Powell late of Forest Hill in the co. of 
Oxford, gent'., deceased, and extended by the s' John 
Milton upon a statute of five hundred poundes acknow- 
ledged to him by the said Rich¢ Powell and W™ Herne, 
Citizen and Goldsmith of London, as by the s' report of 
M' Brereton and particuler thereunto annexed appeares 
(coppies whereof are hereunto annexed and attested by 
our Reg"), it is resolved and soe ordered that the pet™ be 
admitted to compound for the premisses att the fine of 
one hundred and thirty pounds now set, and that upon 
payment of one moiety of the s* fine within fourteene 
dayes into the Trery att Goldsmiths hall, and producing 
his acquittance for y® same, the seq*™™ of y® premisses 
shall then be suspended, and y' he doe pay in y* other 
moiety w'*in 6 weekes after, and thereupon y° seq°®" shalbe 
discharged, and the pet', his exo", ado™, and ass* shall 
have and enjoy the before mencdned premisses soe com- 
pounded for as well till the said fine of 130' as his owne 
just debt is fully satisfied according to the Act of 1° Au- 
gusti, 1650, aforesaid.” 

* 4t Martij, 1650. 

“Ordered—That John Milton doe pay into the Trery 
att Goldsmiths Hall as a fine imposed according to the 
late Act of Parliamt of the first of August, 1650, touching 
Extents, Mortgages, &*. the sume of one hundred and 
thirty pounds, being for an estate belonging to Richard 
Powell, late of Forest Hill, in the county of Oxford, gent. 
deceased, and extended by the said John Milton, the one 
moiety of the s* fine win 14 dayes, and the remainder 
w*bin 6 weekes after.” 


“12° Martij, 1650. 

“Whereas wee ordered the fowerth of this instant 
March that John Milton should compound for certaine 
messuages, lands, and tythes lately belonging to Richard 
Powell, late of Forest Hill, in the county of Oxford, Gent". 
ded, mencined in the report of M* Brereton to ye s# 
order annexed, and yt he should pay as a fine for y® same 
the sume of one hundred and thirty poundes, and y‘ he 
should pay in a moiety of the s* fine win 14 dayes then 
next, and upon his produceing of an acquittance of his 
paymt of the s* moiety the seqe should be suspended, 
we" s¢ acquittance is now produced to us. It is therefore or- 
dered that thes* seqe" be accordingly suspended, and yt the 
s* Mr Milton or his ass* be permitted to receive the rents, 
yssues, and proflits of the aforesaid lands and premises 
accordingly, he having given security for paym' of the 
second moiety w**in the tyme lymitted.” 

“27 Martij, 1651. 


“ Whereas wee ordered, 4 Martij, 1650, that John Mil- | 


ton should bee admitted to compound according to the 
Act of 1™° Augusti last for certaine messuages, lands, and 
tythes mencdned in the report of M* Brereton and parti- 
culer thereunto annexed, extended by the s? John Milton 
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upon @ statute of 500" acknowledged unto him by Richard 
Powell, late of Forest Hill in the county of Oxford, gent., 
decd, and W™ Herne, Citizen and Goldsmith of London, 
and that hee should pay as a fine for the s* premisses 
the sume of one hundred and thirty poundes then sett, 
and that upon payment of one moiety of the s* fine win 
14 dayes the seq*" of the premises should be suspended, 
and upon paym' of the other moiety within 6 weekes 
after the seq°™ of the s* premises should be discharged. 
Now, for that it appeares to us by two sev'all acquittances 
under the hands of the Trers att Goldsmiths hall, that 
the s¢ John Milton has paid in the full fine. It is there- 
fore ordered that the s¢ John Milton, his executo™, ad- 
ministrato™, and assignes shall have and enjoy the before 
menconed premises soe compounded for, as well till the 
s fine of 130" as his owne just debt wt" due interest is 
fully satisfied and paid according to the s* act of the lst 
of Augt last, 1650, afores‘, intituied An Act touchinge 
extents, Mortgages, &c., all we® the Com™ in the coun- 
trey, and all others whom it concernes are to take notice 
of, and see performed accordingly.” 

“7 Junij, 1653. 

“In compliance to an ord* from y* Court of Aides (7) 
of y* 26th of May, 1653, in the case of M™ Ann Powell, 
whereby wee are directed to certifie unto sev’all particu- 
lers set downe att the bottome of y* s* ord* touching the 
Estate late of Richard Powell, Esq., her late husband, 
decd. Wee doe hereby certifie that Mt John Pve, second 
sonne of St Robt. Pye, Knight, and John Milton, Esq., 
have compounded for parcell of the Estate of the said 
Richard Powell according to y® Act of 1° Aug. 1650 
(vizt), the said John Pye for lands of y* yearly value of 
272' 15%, it being a lease for 31 yeares, and his clayme 
was by vertue of a mortgage thereof made unto y* s* S* 
Robt Pye, and since by him assigned unto the s* John, 
upon w*" mortgage there was oweing to him the sume of 


| 1238', for we" estate (respect being had to his s* debt and 


damages) the fine was 576! 12° 3¢ we he hath paid into y* 
Trery att Goldsmiths hall. And the said Mt Milton hath 
likewise compounded for an other part of y¢ s* Mt Powells 
Estate upon the said Act, we" he valued in his particuler 
att 80'7 poundes per ann. in fee, out of we he was allowed 
the thirds we* he paid to M™ Powell for her dower, and 
his clayme was by vertue of an extent upon a statute of 
500! acknowledged unto him by the s* Richard Powell, 
for w (after allowance made for his debt and damages) 
his fine was 130! which he hath paid into the Trery att 
Goldsmiths hall as by y® severall papers annexed and at- 


' tested by ot Regt more fully appeares. 


“S.M. J. B. 
“A.S. R. M.” 


In the year 1653 this property was released 
from sequestration; for in one of the Council 
Books, under the subjoined date, we find the fol- 
lowing resolution entered : — 


“26 Oct. 1653. 

“Upon mocén of Mt Martyn of Councell in the behalfe 
of M™ Anne Powell, widow, relict and administratrix of 
Rich Powell, late of Forest Hill in the county of Oxford, 
Esq. deceased, and Richard Powell, sonne and heire of the 
said Richard Powell, moveing that according to judge- 
ment of the Court of Articles given the 15 of July last 
the lands and estate late of the said Richard Powell may 


| be discharged from sequestracdn, and upon reading the 


certificate made by us to the said Court of Articles the 
seaventh of June last touching the composicdns made 
with us for the said Estate by John Pye and John Mil- 
ton, Esq", upon the Act of the lt of August, 1659, and 
upon consideracdn had of the whole matter. Resolved, 


that the freehold lands formerly morgaged to the said M* 
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Milton, and the leasehold lands morgaged to St Robert 
Pye, and by him assigned to his second sonne, the s¢ 
John Pye, be forthwith absolutely discharged from seq*™ 
whereof the Comis*™ for seqee™* in the said County of Ox- 
ford are to take notice and discharge the sequestracdn 
accordingly, this being first entered with oF auditor". 
“E.C. R. M. 
“8 W. dV. 


Cx. Horrer. 


fHinor Hotes. 


Sundial with retrograding Shadow.—A short 
time since I had an opportunity of observing a 
sundial constructed by a mathematician well 
known in this city and neighbourhood (Mr. Patter- 
son), on which the shadow “ returned backwards ” 
or retrograded more than twelve degrees. 

I confess that until I made the observations 
which I will describe to you, I believed it to be 
impossible for the shadow of an object like the 
gnomon of a sundial to go backwards and forwards 
at the same time, or that the shadow of one part 
of the gnomon should go backwards whilst that 
of another went forwards continuously, pointing out 
the hour of the day. I have no longer, however, 
any incredulity on that point. 

The dial was on a very large scale (24 inches 
by 20), thus admitting of the angles being mea- 
sured with great exactness, and being firmly fixed 
in its place, the retrogradation could not by any 
possibility be caused by the shifting of the plane 
of the dial. 

My observations commenced at noon, from which 
time till halfpast six in the evening, when the 
shadow left the dial, I continued to observe it at 
intervals of a quarter of an hour or less, carefully 
drawing a line the full length of the shadow each 
time I observed it, and numbering the lines to 
prevent confusion or mistake. 

The shadow advanced gradually towards the 
east till a few minutes past two, when it became 
stationary, and then began to “return back- 
wards,” continuing to do so till it left the dial; 
the whole angle of retrogradation being rather 
more than twelve degrees. 

Mr. P., in a paper containing the mathematical 
construction of the dial, speaks of the retrograda- 
tion as well known. It may be well known to ma- 
thematicians, but I cannot think that it is generally 
well known ; whilst the number of those who have 
actually seen it must, I think, be small indeed. 


Now, Sir, the object of my addressing you is, if 


possible, to obtain from some of your very able 
correspondents a popular explanation of the cause 
of the “ returning backwards” of the shadow. I 
think, too, that the subject will be one of intense 
interest to many of your readers. 
Permit me also to make the following Queries 

What is known respecting the dial of Ahaz “alluded 
to in the Scriptures (2 Kings, xx. 10, 11.) ? 
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Are there in any other parts of England sun- 
dials on which the shadow retrogrades or goes back- 
wards, and where are they ? W. Tarror. 

York. 

Aged Bride and Bridegroom.—In the Dublin 
Freeman's Journal (Nov. 10, 1764) is the follow- 
ing entry: — 

“The Banns of Matrimony have been published thi 
three Sundays past in the church of Dunshaghlin, in the 





county of Meath, between Mr, Bagnel Bentley, tai of 
said town, aged 97, and Mrs. (¢ etherine Shi ard of 
Skreen, aged 99; and the ceremony has been solemnised.” 


a 

Fowling and Matrimony.—In 1667, the town 
of Eastham in Massachussetts voted that every 
housekeeper should kill twelve blackbirds and 
three crows, which did great damage to the corn, 
—a vote which was annually renewed for some 
years; and in 1695 it was farther voted that 
every unm: urried man in the township should kill 
six blackbirds or three crows while he remained 
single; and, as a penalty for not doing it, he 
should not be married until he obeyed the order. 

UnepDaA. 

Philadephia. 

Mode of celebrating a Birth.— Morus, in 
Sermon preached at Charenton in 1660 on the 
festival of S. John the Baptiste, from Luke i. 76— 
79., says to his audience : — 

“ Allume que 


les places publiques, 


voudra des feux devant sa maison, 
dans les p pour se réjouir, et pour célébrer 
la naissance de S. Jean + qui croyez-vous qui hono- 
rassent le plus la naissance d’un homme? De ceux qui 
allumoient quelques pieces de bois a ce dessein par une 
tradition ancienne; ou, de ceux qui portoient son bercean 
au soleil levyant et l’engloutissoient, pour ainsi dire, des 
rayons du soleil, par une tradition encore plus ancienne.” 


Does the preacher refer, in the latter part of 
the extract, to old customs of the French people, 
or to any other nation ? G.N 


Jews in Oxford, and Halls named after them. — 


“ About the year 1075, the Jews began to come much 
to Oxford. After they were settled, they procured a 
great many houses, partic ularly in the Parish of St. 
Martin, St. Edward, and St. Aldate, and heaped up vast 
wealth. Their dwellings in St. Edward’s and St. Aldate’s 
were so considerable as to be stiled the Old and New 
Jewry ; and in St. Aldate’s Parish they had a Synagogue, 
where they had masters, and taught the Hebrew tongue, 
to the great advantage of the University; as there were 
scholars that afterwards taught in Jewish houses, stiled 
from thence Lombard Hall, Mossy Hall, Jacob Hall, &c., 
having their names, without doubt, from Jews to whom 
they had formerly belonged.” — Relig. Hearniane, vol. ii. 
Pp. Oboe. 

Francis Trencu. 

Islip Rectory. 


Bonded Warehouses. — 


“It is reported, that the better to encourage Trade, 
Warehouses will be built at the Government’s Expence, 











i 
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where Merchants will have the Privilege of leaving any 
Goods they imp without being obliged to pay the 
Custom till they dispose of the same.”—The London 


y 


rnal, Saturday, March 2, 1722-3. 
If not before kn 
tained date in the h 





‘ 


istory of commerce. , = 


1, this is importa ! 





Queries. 
GAY. 

The question of your correspondent (ante, 
p. 84.), whether Gay was the author of “ Molly 
Mog,” reminds me of other questions relating to 
this genial and gentle poet, which may perhaps be 
solved through the pages of “N. & Tag Did Gay 
write “Wine?” Aaron Hill says so ( Works, i. 
339.), and “ Wine” is inserted among Gay's 
Works in Johnson's edition of Zhe Poets. But 
Johnson, it is understood, was in no way re- 
sponsible for the selection of the works therein 
printed ; indeed he appears not to have known of 
the insertion of “ Wine,” for he makes no refer- 
ence to it in his Life of Gay, which assuredly h 
ought, and I think would have done; for, if writ- 
ten by Gay, its publication preceded that of any 
other of his known works by three years, being 
published in 1708, and not in 1710 as stated by 
Hill. 

Gay was born near Barnstaple, and educated at 
the Free School in that town. Was his master, 
or his master’s son, or his master’s successor, the 
author of A Miscellany, or Ni ems on several 
Occasions, by R. Luck, A.M., Master of Barn- 
staple School, London (Cave), 1736 ? 

The work was ] ublished by subs ‘ription, and 
Alexander Pope was a subscriber for two copies 
There is no mention in it of Gay. There is, how- 
ever, a poem “On Mr. Pope’s Translation of 
Homer,” the substance of which is contained in 
the two last lines: — 

« Had Pope : 


So P pe 








nd Homer countries chang’d and date; 
l writ; so Homer would translate.” 
Before I conclude I will remind your readers 
that no answer has appeared to C.’s question (2™ 
S. iv. 89.), when and where was first published 
Gay's Welcome from Greece ? In the notice pre- 
fixed to Lord Hervey’s Memoirs (p. xxiii.), Mr. 
Croker expresses himself as having no doubt of 
publication in 1720. This is no proof. I would 
add to this inquiry, where is the MS. copy, or the 
copy from which the Welcome was printed in the 
“ Additions to Pope’s Works?” The draft, said 
to be in Gay’s handwriting, in the British Mu- 
seum, is imperfect. Where and when was that 
draft obtained ? G. T. Q. 





BARON WRATISLAW'S CAPTIVITY IN TURKEY. 
Can you, or any of your correspondents, inform 


me who were the English and French ambassa- 





dors at Constantinople between 1591 and 1599 ? 
I have just finished translating Baron Wratislaw’s 
Captivity from the original Bohemian, and am 
anxious to know the names of the two ambassa- 
lors to whom he was greatly indebted for his 
liberation. 

As I believe this singular and interesting work 
to be entirely unknown in England, except pos- 
sibly through the medium of a most unfaithful 
and disagreeable German translation, some ac- 
count of it may perhaps not be unacceptable to 
yourself and your read Baron Wence 
tislaw, when quite a boy, was entrusted 
rare of Herr von Kregwitz, ambassador 
dinary from the Emperor Rudolph II. 

Amurath IIL, in the year 1591. After a very 
pleasant residence in Constantinople, the ambas- 
sador was detected in a treasonable correspon- 
lence, and put to death. Wis suite spent more 
than three years in various prisons, the galleys, 

Black Tower, but were at length liber- 
inly through the intercession of the am- 
rs of the English queen (Elizabeth), and 
ench king (Henry 1V.). Baron Wratislaw 





















yvrote an account of his journey to Constantinople, 
residence at Constantinople, captivity, and return 
home, in four books, in 1599. The work remained 
in 1 iscript till 1777, and was republished in 

I German translation, w] differs so 


from the original that it is scarcely to be 
al i translation, is dated 1786. ‘The Bohemian 
has long been out of print, and is very scarce. 
obtained my copy, with great difficulty, through 
the kindness of Mr. Paul Aloys Klar, the editor of 
the beautiful Prague annual, Libussa. 

Whether I decide on publishing my own trans- 
lation or not, it will be interesting to know the 
names of the two ambassadors, if they can be 
ascertained. A. H. WRaTISsLAW 

School Hall 

“ Hernacher sind wir von denen Tii 
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cen nach Galata 
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gefiihret, und dem Englis 
itwortet worden. Der Eng 





rr Ambassador, 
hiess, und ein frommer, 









Hert ew sen, en pfin 
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r etiich 





giret uns unt 
Wohnung, und liess uns ; 
vortragen.” Seidel’s 

Otto Pforte, i 
rhe name of Wratislaw a; irs in tl work at pp. 3 
and 34.—Ep. 


WRITERS IN THE QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 


I have for some time been in the habit of 
marking the names of the authors of the various 
essays in the margins of my copies of the several 
Quarterly Reviews. 

I find, from Cockburn's Life of Jeffrey (2nd ed., 


vol. i. pp. 300, 301.), the following included in a 
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list of contributors to the Edinburgh Review: 
Malcolm Laing, Lord Melbourne, Coleridge, 
Daniel Ellis, Dr. John Gordon, Robert ee | 
Thomas Campbell, Phillimore, Sir H. Parnell, and 
Sir W. Napier. 

In some other portion of the same work Sir H. 
Davy is mentioned as having been a contributor 
to the Edinburgh. And in Blackwood (vol. x. 


p. 669.) it is stated that it is believed that Jobn | 
Wolcot (Peter Pindar) wrote an article on the | 
fine arts in one of the early numbers of the ! 


Edinburgh. 

The late Justice Talfourd is always understood 
to have been a contributor to the same periodical. 

The object of my Query is to ascertain if any of 
your readers can assist me by information of ar- 
ticles contributed by any of the above writers, 
more especially any by Coleridge, Thomas Camp- 
bell, Sir W. Napier, Sir H. Davy, John Wolcot, 
and Justice Talfourd. 

I of course presume that by Coleridge is meant 
Samuel Taylor—there is but one “ Coleridge.” 
If any other of the family were meant, he should 
have been distinguished by his initials. J. B. 


Melbourne, Australia, 16th May, 1859. 


Minor Queries. 


Coham or Coxam House: 
wail, Chideok or Chadwick. — Shute and Coxam 
Houses in Devon are 


Taunton, 1644. Shute was the seat of the Poles 
near Axminster. Can anyone give me informa- 
tion about Cokam or Coxam? Vicars (Parliamen- 
tary Chronicle, iii. 82.) speaks of Mr. Crewe's house 
as near to John Pole’s. What was the name of 
that house? Wyrwail and Chideok are also 
named in the same Diary in the same connexion. 
What were these houses or places? Vicars speaks 
in the same connexion of Lord Pawlett’s house 
and of Mr. Arundell’s, called Chadwick, which, I 
suppose, is the same as Chideok. W. C. 


“ The Traveller.” — Who is the author of a 
drama called The Traveller; or, the Marriage in 
Sicily, 8vo. 1809 ? 


biographical particulars of Dr. John Van Lewen, 
who was the son of a Dutch physician, and settled 
in Ireland at the close of the seventeenth century ? 
Mr. oe in his History of the City of Dublin, 
vol. iii. p. 262., supplies the following informa- 
tion: — 

“Van Lewen studied at Leyden under Boerhaave, and 
became very eminent in his profession, being the only ac- 
coucheur in Dublin during the early part of the last century. 
{ How matters are changed in the trish metropolis !] !] He 


was elected President of the College of Phy sicians in 


Mr. Crewe's Wyr- | 


mentioned in a Diary of the | 
seventeenth century in connexion with the siege of | 


Z. A. | 


John Van Lewen, M.D.—Where may I learn any 


| 1754, and died at his house here [ Molesworth Street] in 

1736; his daughter Letitia, who became the wife of the 
tev. Matthew Pilkington, was well known in the last 
| century by her misfortunes and her writings.” 


Abupba. 


| St. Andrew's Parish, Dublin. — Why is the 
parish of St. Andrew, in the city of Dublin, en- 
| titled to the unusual privilege of having three 
churchwardens? Is there any parallel case else- 
where ? Abusa. 


Illoques. — Our hare-hunters, when they view 
their game, cry ilope ! illope! as the fox-hunters 
cry tally-ho! In the famous Boke of St. Albaus, 
Dame Julian Berners directs them thus : — 

“ And yf your houndes chace well at your wyll: 

Then thre motes shall ye blowe bothe lowde and shyll, 

There one and there a nother, there he pasturyd hath : 

Then saye (Illoques, illoques) in the same path.” 

Is our modern phrase a corruption of this; if 
so, what is the derivation of it? The word oc- 
| curs again a few lines farther on, and in Wynkyn 
| de Worde’s edition (1496), it is always printed in 
| red letters. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

London 
| | published in May, 1751, 
| ing :— 


Antiquities. — From an old magazine, 
I extract the follow- 


“ As some boys were playing in King Henry's Yard by 
East Smithfield, they observed near a gravestone some- 
thing like the head of an image, and the ground being 
dug up, two large stone images of curious workmanship 
were found there, which by the inscription appears (sic) 
to have been there ever since Henry the VIth’s reign.” 


Can any London antiquary point out other re- 
ferences to this discovery, and say what these 
images of curious workmanship were ? 


“ The Complete Irish Traveller.” —Two 8vo. 
volumes, entitled Zhe Complete Irish Traveller, 
and “illustrated with elegant copper-plates,” were 
published anonymously “in London in the year 
1788. Who was the author ? AbuBa. 


Dr. Samuel Pegge.— In whose possession are 
the poetical MSS. of Dr. Samuel Pegge, author of 
Anonymiana, §c. §c.? Mr. Pegge died in 1800, 

| [ob. Feb. 14, 1796.] Z. A. 


Sir James Flower, Bart. (M.P. 1841-7.) — 
Can any of your readers acquaint me with the 
burial-place of the above-named baronet, who 
died at Mill Hill, Hendon, Middlesex, May 17, 
1850? His epitaph also would be acceptable. 
The first baronet, Sir Charles, according to the 
Gent.’s Mag., Feb. 1835, was buried in Aldgate 
churchyard, and has probably a tomb there or a 
tablet in the church. F. G. 


Sir Robert Peel, Bart. (M.P. 1809-50.) — The 
title and date of any publication relating to the life 
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and character of the above-named distinguished 
statesman, other than the under-mentioned, is re- 
quested : — 

Gentleman’s Magazine, 1850. 

Blackwood’s Magazine, 1850. 

Christian Guardian, July, 1850. 

Christian Remembrancer, vol. xx. 

Memoir published by the Trustees of Sir Robert Peel's 
Papers. 2parts. London, Murray, 1856. 

Sir Robert Peel, a Type of Statesmanship, by Jelinger 
Symons, Esq. Longman, 1856. 

Memoir ky Guizot. London, Bentley, 1857. 
— DP. F. Jarman, B.A., F. F. Statham, B. A., 
and Wm. Brock. 





In December, 1856, a prayer called the “ States- 
man’s,” attributed to Sir R. Peel, went the round 
of the newspapers, but I cannot now recollect if it 
was ever proved to be Sir Robert's own composi- 
tion. Any light that can be thrown upon it would 
be acceptable. F. G. 


Occasional Forms of Prayer, when first used. — 
Many very interesting lists of occasional forms of 
prayer have appeared in “ N. & Q.” from time to 


time, but I do not remember to have seen any in- | 


formation respecting their origin. The following 
extract from Strype’s Memorials of Abp. Cranmer, 


book 1. ch. xxix., may throw some light upon the | 


subject :— 

“ Occasional prayers and suffrages, to be used through- 
out all churches, began now [1543-4] to be more usual 
than formerly. For these common devotions were twice 
this year appointed by authority, as they had been once 


the last; which I look upon the Archbishop to be the | 


great instrument in procuring: that he might by this 
means, by little and little, bring into use prayer in the 
English tongue, which he so much desired; and that the 
people, by understanding part of their prayers, might be 
the more desirous to have their whole service rendered 


intelligible; whereby God might be served with the more | 


seriousness and devotion.” 


He then goes on to specify an instance in 1548, | 


remarking : — 

“Tt is not so evident that these prayers were in the 
English tongue: but in the year following, viz. 1544, 
there were, without controversy, certain suffrages drawn 
up in the mother-tongue by the Archbishop’s means; 
which he intended to be universally observed every- 
where.” , 

The whole chapter, which is entitled Occasional 
Forms of Prayer and Suffrages, may be consulted. 

ArcnipaLp WEIR. 

Enfield. 


“ Gestes of Guarine."—In Leland’s Collec- 
tunea, vol. i. p. 230., occur some pages of 
“Things excerptid oute of an old Englisch boke yn 
Ryme of the Gestes of Guarine, and his Sunnes.” 


And at p. 236., the author adds — 


“Here lakkid a Quayre or ii in the olde Englisch 
Booke of the nobile actes of the Guarines; and these 
thinges that folow I translatid owte of an olde French 
Historie yn Rime of the actes of the Guarines onto the 
Death of Fulco the 2.” 


Is anything known of these two old “ Bookes in 
Rime,” except what Leland has preserved? He 
has taken the heads of the story, and sect them 
down in a dry antiquarian way; but it would 
seem that the English and the French were two 
versions of the same romantic poem. In the mar- 
gin of p. 237. Leland adds a reference to the 
“ Englisch historie” of the Fitzwarines. Does he 
mean the same Englisch poem from which he had 
made his excerpts, or is there any other history of 

| this family ? 

The name, in its latter form, is appended to that 
of a parish in Somersetshire (Norton Fitzwarren), 
where there is a fine British earthwork. W. P.P. 


James Stirling. — Having lately read with high 
satisfaction this gentleman's Letters from the Slave 
States, may I ask of what other works, if any, he 
is author, &c. ? T. 


| Medieval Burials, §c. —I should be much ob- 
liged to your correspondents for information di- 
rected to me, 17. Sutton Place, Hackney, upon 
medizval burials. I want references to original 
sources, such 4s MSS., paintings, illuminations, 
&e., especially of the funerals of great — 


Oliver Cromwell.— One of J. Dury’s letters, 
dated July 22, 1654, states :— 

“The weekly sheete of newes printed at Genoa, July 
1-11, by Farroni, tells us that the L. Protector hath 
changed the Great Seale of England, setting upon the 
new one his owne Effigies on horse-back, with this in- 
scription: ‘ Olivera il grand Imperatore d’ Inghil-terra, di 
Scotia, Hibernia e Francia: e Prottetore de protestanti, e 
delle chiese riformate’ . . .” 

Is there any corroboration of this statement ? 
Another letter, dated Zurich, 30 April, 1655, gives 
| an account of an Irish friar reported to have a de- 
sign against the Protector’s life. IruvRIEL. 


Family of Ferrers. — Can you inform me whe- 
ther William, second Lord Ferrers of Groby, who 

| died in 18 Edw. II., had any issue besides Henry, 
| his son and heir, who succeeded him in the barony ? 
Who was the Thomas de Ferrers to whom King 
Edw. III. in the 9th year of his reign gave licence 
to hold the manor of Caldore, of the grant of Dun- 
can, Earl of Fife? MELEeTES. 


Mummy of a Manchester Lady. — Many years 
ago I recollect seeing in the Manchester Museum 
of Natural History the mummy of a female, sus- 
pended in a case, with a glass door, and was told 
that the figure represented a lady of the last cen- 
tury, well known in Manchester, whose life estates 
had been devised, after she was “dead and buried,” 
to some relatives who treated her whilst living 
with great unkindness. To prevent their succeed- 
ing under this conditional devise of an eccentric 
| father or brother, she bequeathed her estates to 
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her friend, Charles White, Esq., F.R.S., the emi- 
nent surgeon, along with her a which was 
embalmed, and kept by him, but never buried. 
The condition of this singular devise being ful- 
filled, Mr. White enjoyed the property, which 
descended to his son, and the original remainder- 
men dying issueless, this female benefactor of the 
White family was quietly buried in the Museum 
ofher native town. Mr. De Quincey, when a boy 
at Manchester School at the beginning of the 
century, became acquainted with the mummy, 
and in one of his works mentions its removal from 
the case, and the body of a notorious highwayman 
being substituted ! 
truth exists in the above traditional statement, 
and what are the precise facts ? F. R. R. 


Hypatia and St. Catharine. — It has been often 
stated that Hypatia, the celebrated Alexandrian 
Neo-Platonist, whose murder is so foul a blot on 


the name of St. Cyril, is the origin of the myth of 


St. Catharine of Alexandria: that in fact the 
memory of the beauty, the learning, and the 
wrongs of the murdered philosopher clung to the 
minds of the people, and that as they became 
Christian the legend of St. Catharine shaped 
itself. I am anxious to know what grounds there 
are for this statement. K.P. D. E. 


O whar got ye that auld crooked penny. — Can 
any admirer of the songs of Scotland afford any 
information regarding the following ballad, which 
I found in MS. amongst some old family papers, 
and which, I believe, does not exist in any pub- 
lished collection ? — 

“O! whar got ye that auld crooked penny ? 

For ane o’ bricht goud wad ye niffer wi me? 

Richt fou are baith ends o’ my green silken wallet, 

And high are my wa’s, ower in Bonny Dundee. 

“QO! gin I saw the dear laddie that had it, 

Whi ly when we were bairnies twa, geid it to me, 

For a’ the bricht goud in your green silken w ullet, 

I never wad niffer my crooked bawbee. 

“O! whar got ye that auld worsted plaidie? 

A mantle o’ satin is fitter for ye. 

I'll clead ye in satin, and mak ye a lady, 

Gin ye'd gang wi’ me to Bonnie Dundee. 

“ Ye may clead me in satin and mak me a lady 

And tak me ower heartless to Bonny Dundee, 

But my heart neither satin nor goud can procure ye, 

I sell’t it lang syne for this crooked bawbee.” 

Yemen. 

Aden, 10th July, 1859. 

Buchanan Pedigree.— Geo. Buchanan, the his- 
torian and poet, had five brothers and ¢hree sisters 
(Biograph. Brit., in nomen.) W 
married? and to whom? And are there any of 
their descendants known ? James GRAVES. 

Kilkenny. 


A Bear Hunt on the Thames. —In King Ed- 
ward VI.’s journal, printed in Burnet’s History 


I wish to ask what portion of 
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| zealous Lencestrion, who was executed at 
| the latter end of 1461, Ist Edward TV. 
| with many others, in the general act of 


' 
sre these sisters 
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of the Reformation, book 1. vol. ii. p. 14., it is re- 
corded by that youthful monarch that, on the 
29th of May, 1549, the French ambassadors after 
they had supped with the Duke of Somerset “went 
into the Thames and saw both the bear hunted in 
the river, and also wild-fire cast out of the boats, 
and many pretty conceits.” How was this appa- 
rently dangerous sport managed ? Are there any 
other instances on record of bear hunts upon the 
Thames ? ’. J. Ponks. 


Thomas Talbot.—A well-carved oak press in 
my possession has on one of its panels the fol- 
lowing : — 

“ THOMAS *& 
TALBOTT, 
E.T . 1636.” 
shall be obliged to any of your ce 
dents who can inform me who this 


rrespon- 


Thomas Tal- 


bott was? and what is intended by the letters 
> FF, R. W. 
Leominster. 
Ocean Cable Telegraphs. — Could any of your 


oommneieats furnish me with name, date of lay- 
ing, length, and cost of any of the ocean cable 


telegraphs ? J. W.G. G. 





Hlinor Queries with Answers. 


Sir Charles Bawdin.— Could you give me any 
information respecting Sir Chas. Bawdin, whose 
death forms the subject of a ballad by the boy- 
poet Chatterton? And which is the best edition 
of his works ? H. G. V 
rated under the name of Sir Charles 
Sir Baldewy Fulford, Knt., a 
Bristol in 
He was attainted, 
attainder, 
IV., but he seems to have been executed under a special 
commission for the trial of treasons, &c., within the town 
of Bristol. — See The Works of Thomas Chatterton, 
Svo., 1803, edited by Dr. Robert Southey, with Life by 
Dr. G, Gregory, t tion of 





[The person celebi 
Bawdin, was probably 


3 vols. 





which is considered the best edi 
this poet’s works. ] 

Admiral Haddock.—In a letter of West to 
Horace Walpole, dated “Temple, Dec. 31st, 1739,” 
occurs this passage : — 

“ Handel has had a concerto this winter. No Opera, 
no nothing. All for war and Admiral Haddock.” 

Can your correspondents favour me with any 
particulars as to the family or doings of the said 
* Admiral Haddock ?” J. N. H. 

[Admiral Nicholas Haddock was a worthy descendant 
of an ancient Essex family residing at Leigh in that 


| county. He was the third and youngest s > of Sir 


Richard Haddock, Knt., ( ‘omp troller of the Navy, and 
for some time joint-admiral of the fleet. On the 6th of 
April, 1707, Nicholas being then little more than twenty 
years old, was appointed Captain of Ludlow Castle. He 
distinguished himself very conspicuously in the well- 
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known action with the Spanish fleet off Si uy. On the 


ith May, 1734, he was promoted to b 
the blue; on the 16th Dec. of the sams ir, ! 
of the white; and moreover on the 2d March, 17 “ 
rear-admiral of the red. In 1739, Mr. Haddoc ry was or- 
dered to make reprisals on the Spaniards, in which spe- 





cies of warfare he was remarka fortunate. On t ie 
11th March, 1741, he was promoted to be vice-admiral of 
the blue. After hav attained the elevat f 





admiral of the blue, he died on the 26th Sept. 17 
the 60th year of his age.—Charnock’s Biographia Nat alis, 


ii. 383—392 
Nevinson. — Can you give me any information 
concerning a divine of the Elizabethan era of the 
name of Nevinson? Was he ever at the head of 
any known grammar school? or was he ever a 
Cambridge don ? G. H. K. 
A reference to C yoper’s most useful Ath Cauntabri- 
makes us acquainted with two divines of this name, 
viz, Christopher Nevy nate a native of Wetheral, Cum- 
berland, L L B. 1535, LL.D. 1539, who in 1547 was in a 
royal commussion for vi a r certain uoceses, and in 
1549 one of the roy: al visitors of Oxfi rel 5 ; an dS 


Tenses 
] 


te phe n, his 








cousin, a native of Carlisle and a Fel Trinity Col- 

lege, Cambridge, who was tutor to George Gascoyne tl! 
oet, and, after holding many appointments, became 
mon of Canterbury about 1570. He died about Oc- 


( 
tober, 1580.1 


Dr. Hoadly’s Private Theatre (2™ S. vill. 136.) 
—In his article on “ Eminent Artists who have 
painted Scenes,” Mr. Curnsert Bene states, in 
an extract, that Hogarth was so engage: d for “Dr. 
Hoadly’s private theatre.” I shall be glad if any 
of your correspondents can give information about 
this private theatre, the existence of which I dare 
say many of your readers, as well as myself, now 
hear of for the first time. Cuartes WYLIE. 

The gen tleman alluded to in Ci THBERI Brpe’s arti- 
dle is Dr. John Hoadly, tl t I nd 
Chancellor of Winchester, 








3 Bishop’ 5 », aD 
vho appears to >be ave resided at 
Winchester House, Che leea. The following notice of this 
mansion occurs in The History of Chelsea, by Faulkner, 
8vo. 1829, p. 295.: “ Upon pulling down the palace a sin- 
gular discovery was made. In a small room, to the north 
front, and at the north-west corner, were found on tl 

plaster of the walls nine figures of the size of life, viz 
three men and six women, drawn in outline with black 
chalk in a bold and animated style. Of these correct 
copies have been taken by an ingenious artist, who 








intends to publish them. Concerning these spirited 
sketches conjecture has been busy, and various are the 
opinions hazarded on the subject; but both the time 





when they were drawn, as well as the transactions 








which they allude, must ever remain in obscurity and 
doubt. They display much of the manner of Hogarth, 
who, it is well known, lived on intimate terms with 
Bishop [? Dr.] Hoadly, and frequently visited his 


Lordship [?] at this palace: 
these figures apply to some domestic 
Bishop’s [ ? ] family, or to some scene in a play.’ 
ner has confounded the Bishop with his son. It is well 
known that Dr. John Hoadly’s fondness for th atric al 
exhibitions was so great, that few visitors were ever long 
in his house before they were solicited to accept a part in 
some interlude or other. He himself, with Garrick and 


and it is supposed that 
incident in the 
* Faulk- 


Hogarth, once performed a laughable parody on the 
scene in Julius Cesar where the ghost appears to Bru- 
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tus. Hogarth personated th 
his memory, that alt! - h « 
nes, he was unable m b 
t they hit on the following eX} t in 
The verses he was to deliver were writt: in 
letters on the outside of an illuminated paps 
that he could read them when he entered wi 
hand on the stage. H t ! a scen 1 this oc- 
casion, representing a sut vith the Duck of 
Cumberlan head by way sigt He a pre pared 
the play-bill, with characteristic ornaments. Vide Ho- 
Nichols and Steevens, 4to., 1808, and 


arth’s Works, by 
ichols’s Literary y Anecdotes, iii. 141. 


uartered, —I notice that 
lifferent books to differ 
e find it as above, in 
hanged, and quar- 


Hanged, drawn, and q 
this sentence is found in 
slightly in form: in 
others it is written 
tered.” 

In cases of treason the sentence passed was 
that the offender should be drawn at a horse’s 
tail to the gallows ; that he should be there hanged 
by the neck; that he should be cut down alive; 
and that, after other barbarities not necessary to 
mention, his entrails should be taken out and 
burnt before his face. 

In this form, then, 


soni 


“ drawn 


the word “drawn” must be 
interpreted “embowelled.” But the other form, 
namely, “ drawn, hanged, and quartered” occurs 
very freq uently : for instance, we read in the Dis- 
course of the Manner of the Discovery of the Gun- 
powder Treason, published by authority in 1609, 
that Henry emu was sentenced to be “drawn, 
hanged, and quartered” for his participation in 
that plot; and in this form, “drawn,” I suppose, 
would mean the drawing on the hurdle to the 
place of execution. Yet Henry Garnet was not 
only drawn on a hurdle to the gallows, but was 
also eviscerated ; no part of the usual sentence in 
cases of treason being omitted or varied, with the 
single exception (if we may accredit the official 
account) of his being allowed to hang until he was 
dead. 

When we see, then, the words “ hanged, drawn, 
and quartered” to a person who has been sentence ed 
to death, is that the right way of expressing it? 
or should it be written “ drawn, hanged, and quar- 
tered?” Jn other words, does the word “drawn” 
mean that such person was embowelled, or that he 
to the seaffol 1. W. QO. W. 


was drawn on a hurdle t 
1 1 after hanging, all 


With the exception of decapitatic 

the revolting prac tices form rly performed upon the bodies 
of persons convicted of high treason are now dispense: d with 
by the statute 54 Geo. III. c. 146. ‘The phrase “ drawn ” 
or nally meant that the ‘consiat should neither walk 
nor be carried to the place of execution, but dragged thi- 
ther. By the statute just referred to, it is enacted that 
the sentence in future shall be that “the offender shall be 
drawn on a hurdle,” &c. A proviso is added, that after 
sentence the king may by warrant, under the sign ma- 
nual, direct that the traitor shall not be drawn to rh ) 


place of execution, but taken t may be dir 
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Replies. 
ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON'’S WORKS. 
(2°¢ S. viii. 41.) 

It is seldom discreet in an author to break a 
lance with his Reviewer. I certainly should not 
have asked leave to reply in your columns to the 
strictures of Errtonnacu, had they been confined 
to what I am really answerable for, which is, the 
Memoir of Archbishop Leighton. 
thing in those strictures uncandid or uncourteous, 
— nothing unbecoming the pen of a Christian gen- 
tleman; and this is all we may fairly claim from 
the literary critic. 

Accordingly, I should have deemed it inexpe- 
dient to bestir myself against your correspondent’s 
animadversions on the Memoir, especially as I am 
well aware of its many imperfections. Since its 
first appearance — now between thirty and forty 
years ago—I have entreated the publishers to 
give me an opportunity of revising and improving 
it, but, fur whatever reasons, these reiterated en- 
treaties have been vain. 

The mistake into which Errtonnacu has fallen, 
and which draws this letter from me is, that he 
represents me as the editor of the volumes in 
which the biographical sketch first appeared. 
Hence the whole mass of those grievous inaccura- 
cies which disgrace the edition in question is 





heaped upon my head, although I am as innocent | 


of them as Errtonnacu himself. Not one proof: 
sheet of the four volumes, with the exception of 
the Memoir, ever passed under my eyes. 

The case is simply as follows. A very dear 
friend of mine, the late Hon. and Rev. R. L. 
Melville, had promised Mr. Duncan to compile a 
Life of Leighton for his projected edition of the 
Works. For this, as my preface states, some new 
and invaluable materials had been obtained. It 
pleased God, however, that before my friend bad 
— himself to the work, an illness came upon 

im which obliged him to leave England, with the 
prospect of being long away. He, therefore, re- 
quested me to undertake the “labour of love” 
which he was forced to relinquish; and I could 
not but yield to his instances, though grieved on 
his own account, as well as for the public, that a 
substitute had not been found more gifted than 
myself with his own eminent qualifications. 

Now the task which he devolved upon me was 
entirely restricted to the preparation of the Me- 
moir. For the faults and ddhdlonaien of that pro- 
duction I am open to your correspondents criti- 
cisms, for which there would, I think, have been 
less foundation, had I been permitted to amend 
and enlarge my first sketch. But, while willing 
to bear my own burden, I shrink from the re- 
proach of being in any degree implicated in this 
slovenly and unscholarlike edition, so justly cen- 
sured by Errionnacu, of the great and good pre- 


There is no- | 


| 

| late’s works. I had, however, been made aware of 
the existence of these blemishes; and was enabled 
by a learned friend to place a long, though incom- 

| plete, list of them in the publisher's hands about two 
years ago; and I have reason to hope that when a 

| new edition issues from the press, it will bear the 

| marks of careful revision. 

I am able to inform Errronnacn that the at- 
tempt to raise a sum of money, first for the pur- 
pose of restoring Leighton’s tomb, and then to 
| support and perpetuate the schools of Horsted 
Keynes, had but partial success. The first object 
| indeed was achieved, and there is now a monu- 
ment to the revered saint in the parish church- 
yard, with an inscription from the elegant pen of 
the present rector. I regret to add that, after 
this inexpensive work was paid for, there remained 
but a trifle for the schools. 

The more pleasing portrait of Leighton to which 
Errronnacu alludes, is copied from an engraving 
for which I was indebted to the kindness of Mr. 
Perceval White, and which he satisfied me was 
an authentic likeness. Joun N. Pearson. 





Eretonnacn, in his able and careful review of 
the various editions of the works of the worthy 

and learned Archbishop of Glasgow, seems to 
| speak as if he was in doubt as to the exact title of 
| one ofthem. That referred to is in my possession, 
bearing to be “ Select Works of Archlishop Leigh- 
| ton, some of which were never before printed, 
| To which is prefixed an Account of the Author's 
Life and Character. Edinburgh, Printed for Da- 
vid Wilson, and sold by him and the Booksellers 
| of Edinburgh and Glasgow, mpccxtvi.” 8vo. pp. 

600., with twenty-three additional pages of preli- 
minary matter, and a portrait in an oval inscribed 
“The Most Reverend Rob*. Leighton, D.D. late 
| Arch-bishop of Glasgow, Etat. 40, 1654, R. Strange, 
Sculp.” The contents of the volume (on a sepa- 
rate page) are 

“Some Account of the Author's Life and Character — 
Eighteen Sermons— An Exposition on the Creed, Lord’s 
Prayer, and Ten Commandments, with Two Discourses, 
and Short Catechism, In which the Errors of the former 
Edition are corrected — Zen Sermons never before pub- 
lished.” 

As this edition is seldom to be had, and as the 
Preface of “the Publisher to the Reader” com- 
municates a little rather interesting information 
in regard to the position of some of the bishop's 
printed works and certain of his MSS. at the 
above date, when Wilson published, it may be 
worth a reprint, as follows : — 

“TI here offer to your Perusal some of the Practical 
Works of that eminent and worthy Divine, Dr. Robert 
Leighton, viz. Eighteen Sermons, an Exposition on the 
Creed, Lord’s Prayer, and Ten Commandments, both 
| which were formerly published; but the former Edition 
| of these being very scarce and but rarely to be met with, 
| it was by the Desire and Advice of several judicious and 
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learned Gentlemen, that this new Edition was under- | 


taken. 

“Tn reprinting of these, great care has been taken to 
rectify several gross mistakes and errors that were in the 
former Edition. 

“You have also here Ten Sermons of the same Author, 
never before published: Any who has read his other 
pieces will easily discern them to be his, as they are wrote 
with the same Spirit of Devotion and Piety which ap- 
pears in the whole of his writings. 

“TI was favoured with the Manuscript of Nine of these 
from a worthy and learned Gentleman, who says, as far 
as he remembers, he copied them ‘with his own Hand 
from the Bishop’s originals about sixty years ago. 

“I was obliged to another Gentleman who communi- 
cated the Tenth one to me who had it in his possession, 
taken from the Bishop as he delivered it.* 

“TI have been greatly obliged to two worthy, learned, 
and judicious Ministers (?) who took the charge of cor- 
recting this Work, and think myself highly indebted to 
them for the Pains and Labour they took on it. 
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in a few cases new arranging the mode of para- 
graphing. Upon the whole, I think, both editions 
are creditable as books of the day, more particu- 
larly in the great run of that description of reli- 
gious literature published in Scotland, which was 
then often in very coarse type and paper. 

It may be stated that much curious information 
relating to the bishop's bursaries will be found in 
“ Deeds instituting Bursaries, Scholarships, and 
other Foundations in the College and University 
of Glasgow, George Richardson, Printer to the 
University, mpccct.,” 4to. pp. 299.,—a work un- 
derstood to have been privately printed at College 
expence, and drawn up by the late Dr. William 
Thomson, Professor of Medicine (see pp. 84. 91. 
and 292. 296.). In the latter pages, the original 


| Deed of Mortification, under the bishop’s hand, 


“I take this public Opportunity of returning my grate- | 


ful Acknowledgments and sincere Thanks to all the 
Ladies and Gentlemen who have been the Encouragers of 
my Undertaking. I would have printed a List of Sub- 
scribers, but I thought it was a Piece of Ostentation few 
are fond of. 

ra. have got in my Possession some more Writings of 
this valuable Author, which never were printed, and have 
a View of procuring some others which probably may be 
communicated to the Publick, along with that very de- 
serving and justly esteemed Work, his Commentary on 
Peter, which is now become very scarce and seldom to be 
met with. ° 

“You have prefixed to this Work a Print of the Author 
for a Frontispiece, as also some Account of his Life and 
Character. 

“In short, no care nor pains has been spared to make 
this Book as correct and beautiful as possible. 

“As for the Discourses themselves of our pious and 
worthy Author, I doubt not but they will give full satis- 
faction to every serious and impartial Reader: And their 
meeting with a kind and favourable reception from the 
Publick will give great Pleasure to your most humble and 
most devoted Servant, David Wilson. Edinburgh, March 
13, 1746.” 

I have compared a good deal of the eighteen 
sermons of this edition with that (also in my pos- 
session) of 

_“ Sermons preached by Dr. Robert Leighton, late Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow, Published at the desire of his Friends 
after his Death, from his Papers written with his own 
hand. §S. John vy. 35., Heb. xi. 4. London, Printed for 
Sam Keble, and are to be Sold at the Great Turk’s-Head 
in Fleet Street, over against Fetter-Lane-End, 1692,” 8vo. 
pp. 292. 

And from the Address to which Ezrionnacu 
quotes so liberally ; but I cannot find any different 
readings in the text between the two editions. 
Wilson appears to me to have followed as his rule 
the edition of 1692, correcting its typographical 
blunders, in some places to fall into others of a 
similar kind, and making such slight alterations as 
“it is” for “ its,” &e., generally modernising the 
spelling, throwing in more capitals and italics, and 





_ * Preached before my Lord Commissioner and the Par- 
liament, 14th November, 1669, John xxi. 22. 





dated “ Bradhurst in Sussex, Aug. 1, Anno Do. 
1677,” is given at length from the Burgh (of Glas- 
gow) Archives. Through the want of this docu- 
ment, only “ obtained by the kindness of the civic 
authorities” at the time of the above-mentioned 
publication, there formerly existed an “ uncer- 
tainty (on the part of the College Faculty) relative 
to the conditions of tenure of Bishop Leighton’s 
Bursaries which had proved a source of annoyance.” 
These in “ State of Bursaries in the University of 
Glasgow as at Ist Nov. 1858,” are represented as 
“ Patrons, Town Council of Glasgow, 18/.; Patrons 
present two, of whom the College select one; 
the Bursar may be continued for two or three 
years in Divinity by Patrons, if he has good cer- 
tificates from the Professors; commences in Greek; 
course of Study Philosophy ; amount of Burse, £9, 
4 years.” “1857,” one student of “ Moral Philo- 
sophy,” and another of “ Logic.” “In the ‘ Memo- 
rabilia of the City of Glasgow, selected from the 
Minute Books of the Burgh, 1588-1750’ (printed 
for private circulation, Glasgow, 1835), p. 305., of 
date, 8 Sept. 1677, may be found a letter of thanks 
addressed on this occasion to Bishop Leighton by 
the Magistrates and Council.” 

In the foregoing deed, as well for the purposes 
of learning as of charity, it is narrated in respect 
to the latter 

“ That I, Dr. Robert Leighton, late Archbishop of Glas- 
gow in Scotland, upon grave and serious considerations, 
by the tenor hereof, Mortifie, dote, and appoint for ever 
the soumes of money following to the ends and uses un- 
derwr’en. To witt. . . . Item, to the Hospitall in y* said 
Burgh of Glasco, called y* Hospital of S'. Nicolas, ym 
Bishop's Hospitall, one hundr. and fifty pounds sterl. for 
y® standing maintenance of two poor men yearly in y* s* 
Hospitall .... y® Magistrates and Town Conseil of 
Glasco or to whom they shall appoint to receit it in their 
names .... to y® two poor men in y* Hospitall.... 
And I hope they both will be carefull to chuse such as 
upon whom that litle charity may bee best bestowed, 
both in respect of their indigency and good conversation, 
which is to be testified by y® Minister ofeye Barony, or 
some of y* Ministers of y* Burgh respective,” &c. 


This act of beneficence, so congenial to the 








bishop's feelings, might also be so far thrust upon 
his notice from the vicinity of the “ Hospitall” to 
the cathedral, the seat of his spiritual functions, 
and from its lying in the way of his daily walks, 
As a visible institution it has now ceased to exist, 
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along with the several religious fluctuations under | 


which it had passed. Various accounts of the 
building are to be seen in the different histories 
of Glasgow; perhaps the most accurate and con- 
densed is the description by “ Wade, Glasgow, 
1821,” p. 60., as “a neat little structure of free- 
stone, the interesting, although shattered, remains 
of which were removed in 1805, because they stood 
in the way of opening St. Nicholas Street. They 
were in the style usually denominated Gothic.” 
Attached to the hospital, on the northwest, was 
originally a set of apartments for the accommoda- 


tion of a priest, who officiated to the inmates of | 


the building in a small neat chapel, also con- 
structed of freestone, adjoining to the apartments 
in question on the east. In McUre’s time (1736) : 


“The font ” (he means, we suppose, a piscina or stoup 


for containing holy water) was “ yet to be seen, as were 
also the founder’s arms (three alcorns in the seed upon a 
bend dexter within, a crosier behind the shield sur- 


mounted of a salmon fish, with the ensign or arms of the 
episcopal see, Mc Ure,'p. 67.) upon the building in several 
rhe hospital was founded and provided with 
every requisite for divine service about the year 1450 by 
Bishop Muirhead, the same who founded the Vicar’s Col 
lege. The original foundation was for twelve poor old 
laymen and a chaplain. Its are supposed to 
have suffered greatly at the Reformation. By the pious 
and primitive Bishop Leighton they were, however, in a 
mall degree augmented. In 1736 they were neverthe- 
scanty as only to afford about 60 merks Scots 
(3. 6s. 8d. sterlg.) to each of four brethren. An improve- 
ment has since taken place; for in 1815 fen pensioners 
were on the foundation, and received 3/. a year each. 
The Magistrates and Town Council are patrons of the 
Hospital; but they appoint a Preceptor, in whom is 
— Maies.” 


Late 


places. 





revenues 


} 
less 8 





vested the imme management of its 

There are no traditionary particulars connected 
with the bishop while he filled the see of Glasgow 
that I could ever ascertain. It is probable that 
he occupied as a residence the archiepiscopal pa- 
lace or castle adjacent to the cathedral, the last 
portions of which were removed about 1792 as a 
site for the erection of the Royal Infirmary. This 
noble ancient edifice was shorn of its glory after 
the Reformation, and is said to have been allowed 
gradually to fall into disrepair, till it finally be- 
came nearly a ruin. 
dences that some years prior to the incumbency 
of the bishop certain parts of it had been in a 
habitable condition, meetings of the College Faculty 
taking place therein, their Minutes dated “ At the 
Castell of Glasgow.” If too lordly a dwelling- 


place for the humble-minded bishop there would 
be no difficulty at that period in obtaining one of 
the numerous prebendary houses or manses of less 
ostentation, which were so thickly planted in the 
neighbourhood of the cathedral, and which may 


There are, however, evi- | 
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be deemed the most in consonance with the cha- 
racter of the man who was such a strict follower 
of “ Him who had not where to lay his head.” 

A new, accurate, well-printed, and reasonably- 
priced edition of Leighton’s Life and Works would, 
[ think, be a great boon to the public. Many have 
a prejudice against him, in the sectarianism of the 
North, as not of “their communion,” which an 
acquaintance with his writings would undoubtedly 
to a great extent remove. ‘The rich, lofty, and 
magnificent ideas in his Sermons, all so beautifully 
traced out and applied, and combined with so 
much of the intense spiritual feeling, cannot fail 
to make it to be perceived that the writer’s whole 
mind and soul were engaged, and that while upon 
earth he lived in and breathed a celestial atmo- 
sphere. G. N. 





HENRY SMITH, LECTURER OF §T. CLEMENT DANES. 
(1* S. iii: 222. ; vi. 129. 231. ; 


We believe that we are enabled to add to and 
correct the accounts of this justly celebrated 
divine by Dr. Fuller, and in Wood's Athene Oxo- 
nienses, Nichols’s Leicestershire, Brooks's Lives of 
the Puritans, Chalmers’s Biog. Dict., and other 
works. 

He was admitted a fellow commoner of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, 17th July, 1573. As he was 
not matriculated at Cambridge, the probability is 
that he did not continue there long. 

Fully believing his identity with Henry Smith, 
matriculated at Oxford in 1575 as a member of 
Lincoln College, we doubt whether he took a de- 
eree at Oxford, or elsewhere. It seems that one 
Henry Smith, of Hart Hall, proceeded M.A. at 
Oxford, 9th July, 1579; and that another of the 
same name and house took that degree 3rd May, 
1583. Wood states the latter to have been our 
Henry Smith, and describes him as of Hart Hall, 
lately of Lincoln College ; but our Henry Smith, 
although he refers to his having been at a Univer- 
sity, never calls himself M.A., nor do we find him 
so called by his contemporaries. He indeed terms 
himself Theologus, and is so described by others. 
Richard Greenham, in a letter to Lord Burghley, 
1587, laments that Mr. Smith had not tarried in 
the University until his gifts were grown into 
some more maturity, and says that neither he nor 
the Lord Treasurer could obtain that favour of 
his father. 

In consequence of his temporary suspension by 
Bishop Aylmer, he has been ranked with the 
Puritans ; but he wrote well and warmly in de- 
fence of the Church of England against the Brown- 
ists and Barrowists. 

Without the least desire to detract from Mr. 
Marsden’s encomium on Lord Burghley for his 
successful exertions in procuring Mr. Smith's 
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restoration to his lectureship, we may be allowed 
to point out that his lordship’s sister was the 
second wife of Mr. Smith's father. 

It has been said that Mr. Smith resigned his 
patrimony to his younger brother. The fact that 
he died many years before his father seems to 
have been overlooked. 

Joshua Sylvester turned Henry Smith’s Latin 
sapphics and epigrams into English verse. 


Mr. Collier’s note (p. 100.) of his edition of 


Nash’s Pierce Penniless, satisfies us that it is hope- 
less to expect that the English poetry of Henry 
Smith can now be recovered or identified. We 
marvel, however, that Mr. Collier could have 
failed to recognise in silver-tongued Smith the 
greatest preacher of the age. Mr. Hunter, in his 
Illustrations of Shakspeare, twice refers to him. 

Fuller (whom others follow) conjectured that 
he died about 1600. Wood says: “ This person 
was in very great renown among men in fifteen 
hundred ninety and three, in which year, if I mis- 
take not, he died.” Dr. Bliss, from the allusion 
to him in Nash’s Pierce Penniless, came to the 
conclusion that Wood had dated his death some- 
what after its occurrence. Seven of his sermons, 
published in 1591, are stated to have been perused 
by the author before his death. It is curious that 
Fuller, who collected his works, did not see that 
this was conclusive proof that he died in or befor 
1591. All doubt upon the subject is disposed of 
by the statement in the parish register of Hus- 
bands Bosworth, Leicestershire, to the effect that 
Henry Smith, theologist, son of Erasmus Smith, 
Esq., was buried there 4th July, 1591. ‘This en- 
try is given in Nichols’s Leicestershire (ii. 468.) ; 
but Mr. Nichols (whose labours we can never 
name without the highest respect and commenda- 
tion) did not comprehend its significance, and 
actually contended (p. 889. of the same volume) 
that Mr. Smith must have been living in 1597, 
because a work under his name appeared in that 
year. 

His mother was ..... daughter of..... 
Bydd. Can any of your correspondents enabl 
us to fill up these blanks ? 

C. H. & Tuomrson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 





HERBERT KNOWLES. 
(2"4 S. viii. 28, 55. 116.) 

I recollect Herbert Knowles in my first half- 
year at Richmond School. I am not able to speak 
of him from personal acquaintance, for I was 
much his junior; but I may here mention a tri- 
vial matter which has long lingered in my me- 
mory, and which may perhaps be some slight 
evidence of a retiring and meditative disposition 


as characteristic at that time of the youthful bard. | 


Some of us were returning at dusk of evening 
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from the well-known field which was then our 
play-ground, by the side of the river. Herbert 
Knowles was walking in the contrary direction, 
towards Easby, when some remark was made play- 
fully by one of the scholars, about his own stand- 
ing, as to Herbert liking a late and solitary walk. 

After the Christmas vacation he returned not 
to the school. Shortly after his death his “ Lines 
written in the Churchyard of Richmond, York- 
shire,” were printed on letter-sheet paper, and 
circulated far and wide. There is, I believe, little 
doubt of his having written some other pieces. I 
find a memorandum of my own that “ H. K. wrote 
some lines which appeared in The Literary Sou- 
venir for 1825.” 

The “ Lines in Richmond Churchyard,” and a 
brief account of their author, may be found in 
Carlisle’s Grammar Scho ls, 1818, vol. ii. p- 580. ; 
Quarterly Review, vol. xxi. p. Life of 
Southey, 1850, vol. iv. pp. 221-7.; Clapperton’s 

vetical Serap- Book, 1824, p. 77.; Robinson's 
Guide to Richmond, 1833, p- 60. 3 Bowman's Guide 
to Richmond, 1853, p. 34. ; Black's Guide to York- 
shire, 1858, Pp: 248. 

In the Saturday Mag. (vol. xvi. p. 206.) are 
the following lines, to which Knowles’s name is 
appended. I remember having a copy of them 


36. 3 











given to me as the production of Herbert 
Knowles : — 
* Forgive thy foes; nor that a ; 
rheir evil deeds with xl repay ; 
Fill those with joy who leave thee none, 
And kiss th hand apraise 1 to slay. 
“ So does the fragrant sandal bow, 
In meek forgiveness to its doom ; 
And o’er the axe, at every blow, 
Sheds in abur rich perf 
D. 


In the Literary Gazette for Dec. 26, 1818, was 
copied the well-known poem of Herbert Knowles, 
on the “Three Tabernacles,” with a notice that 
the author died, aged nineteen, Sept. 17, 1818. 
In the subsequent number for January 9, 1819, 
appeared a “Fragment of an unfinished Poem” 
by the same author, with a correction of the 
former date, stating that Knowles died in April, 
1818. How this is to be reconciled with the date 
given by J. F. W., February 17, 1817, is beyond 
the ken of F. C. H. 


THE LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR GOES TO 


WESTMINSTER. 
(2™ S. viii. 104.) 

Your legal readers will be grateful for H.’s 
communication headed as above, and be glad to 
receive farther information relative to forensic 
ceremonies, many of which have been wholly dis- 
continued, and some of which have only the sha- 


HOW 
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dows of them left. 
on the first day of Term. 
reception of the judges still continues, but I be- 
lieve is now limited to two of the Terms. I am 
not able to say what entertainment his Lordship 
gives them; but probably some dignified corre- 
spondent, who has the privilege of entrée, will 
condescend to tell your readers whether the 
“ brewed wine” and “ biskett wafers” now form a 
part of it? We have still the procession to West- 
minster Hall, though somewhat curtailed in its 
grandeur; but I am not certain whether the 
friendly greeting of the seyjeants at the door of 
the Common Pleas—which “many a time and 
oft” I have witnessed in the days of my youth — 


One of these is the ceremony 


The Lord Chancellor's , 


still takes place, for it is many and many a year | 


since I was present on the occasion. 


The extract given by H. shows that the manner | 


of the procession, “ whither on horse or in coach,” 
was then in a transition state ; and therefore most 
probably in the reign of Charles II., as will pre- 
sently appear. But if H. would inform us the 
name of the Lord Chancellor in whose family this 
record exists, we should then have a better means 
of confirmation. 

How soon these processions began, history does 
not communicate. That previously to the reign 
of Queen Mary the judges were mounted on 
mules we learn from Dugdale (Origines, p. 38.), 
who tells us that Mr. Justice Whiddon, in 1 Mary, 
“was the first of the Judges who rode to West- 
minster Hall on a Horse or Gelding, for before 
that time they rode on Mules.” 

Horses, we may presume, were henceforward 
adopted for the next century ; for we find the fol- 
lowing entry in Pepys’s Diary (ed. 1854, vol. i. 
p- 116.) on October 23, 1660: “I met the Lord 
Chancellor and all the Judges riding on horse- 
hack, and going to Westminster Hall, it being the 
first day of Term.” 

And yet in January, 1673, not thirteen years 
after, Roger North (Examen, p. 56.) speaks of 
the procession on horseback as the revival of an 


But when they came to straights and interruptions, for 
want of gravity in the beasts, or too much in the riders, 
there happened some curvetting, which made no little 
disorder, Judge Twisden, to his great affright and the 
consternation of his grave brethren, was laid along in the 
dirt; but all at length arrived safe, without loss of life or 
limb in the service. ‘This accident was enough to divert 
the like frolic for the future; and the very next Term 
after, they fell to their Coaches as before.” 

And so for two hundred years they have pro- 
ceeded without change. Whether coaches were 
ever used in procession in the reigns of Elizabeth, 
James I., or Charles I., and whether there was 
any procession in the time of the Commonwealth, 
I must leave to others to record. Epwarp Foss. 

Churchill House, Dover. 


MOUNT ST. MICHAEL, NORMANDY, 
(2™* §, viii. 111.) 


In answer to your correspondent A. D. C., I 
can refer him to the following works, in which he 
will find the information he desires : 

“ Histoire de la célebre Abbaye du Mont Saint-Michel, 
par Dom. Haynes.” (This writer quitted the monastery 
for the Abbey of St. Germain des Prés, where he died in 
1651. 

“ Histoire abrégée du Mont St.-Michel avec les Motifs 
pour en faire le Pélerignage, par un Réligieux de la Con- 
grégation de St. Maur, in 12., Avranches, Lecourt, 1661.” 

“Le Voyage au Mont Saint-Michel, fait avec M. 
Chamboi, fils du Gouverneur de Caen, qui fut nommé 
Capitaine de deux cents jeunes gens qui furent dans le 


| Voyage.” M. de Saint-Martin (the famous Abbé de Saint 


Martin) fut nommé du Pélerignage. (This visit oc- 


| curred in 1647.) 


old custom, leaving one to infer that there was a | 


much longer interval since it was practised. It is 


too entertaining and picturesque to omit : — 


“His Lordship (Lord Shaftesbury) had an early fancy, 
or rather freak, the first day of the Term (when all the 
officers of the Law, King’s Counsel and Judges, used to 
wait upon the Great Seal to Westminster Hall) to make 
this procession on Horseback, as in old time the way was 
when Coaches were not so rife. 
Judges were spoken to, to get Horses, as they and all the 
rest did by borrowing or hiring, and so equipped them- 
selves with black foot-cloaths in the best manner they 
could: and diverse of the nobility, as usual, in compli- 
ment and honour to a new Lord Chancellor, attended also 
in their equipments. Upon notice in Town of this Caval- 
cade, all the shew Company took their places at Win- 
dows and Balconies, with the Foot Guard in the Streets, 
to partake of the fine sight; and being once settled for 
the March, it moved, as the design was, statelily along. 


And accordingly the | 


“ Voyage en Basse Normandie et Descript. Hist. du 
Mont Saint- Michel, par De la Roque. Mercure de 1726 
et 1733.” 

“Notice Hist. et Topog. du Mont Saint-Michel, de 
Tombeléne et d’Avranches, par M. Blondel. Edit. de 
1813.” 

“ Voyage au Mont Saint-Michel, au Mont Dol, et a la 
Roche aux Feds, par La Houssaye.” 

“ Architectural Antiquities of Normandy, by Cotman 
and Turner, 1822.” 

“ Le Mont Saint-Michel, par Charles Nodier, dans les 
* Annales Romantiques,’ 1829.” 

“ Recherches sur le Mont Saint-Michel, par M. de 
Gerville, 1828.” 

“ De Etat Ancien et Actuel de la Baie du Mont Saint- 
Michel, by Abbé Manet, 1829.” 

“ Tlistoire Pittoresque du Mont Saint-Michel, par Maxi- 
milien Raoul, 1834.” 

“Le Mont Saint-Michel, Sonnets, par M. Julien Tra- 
vers, 1834.” 

“An Architectural Tour in Normandy, by Gally 
Knight.” 

“Du Mont Saint-Michel en péril de Mer, par M. 
Maudhuy, 1835.” 

“ Histoire du Mont Saint-Michel, par M. Desroches, 
1839.” 
“ Le Mont Saint-Michel, par M. Ephrem Houel, 1839.” 

“ Notice Historique sur le Mont Saint-Michel, par M. 
Boudent-Godeliniére.” 

“Le Mont Saint Michel au péril de la Mer, par M. 


| Trébutien, 1841.” 
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“ A Short Historical Account of Mount St. Michael, by 
J. Hairby, 1841.” 

Miss Costello's “Summer Amongst the Bocages and 
the Vines,” contains several chapters on the Mount St. 
Michael. Also, Trollope’s “ Summer in Brittany,” 2 vols. 
Bentley. 

“ Essai Archeologique et Artistique sur le Mont Saint- 
Michel, par M. de Clinchamp, 1842.” 


“ Notice sur les Canons du Mont Saint-Michel, par M. 


Maugan Delalande.” 

“ Mem. des Aut. de )’Ouest, Histoire du Mont Saint- 
Michel, par M. Fulgence Girard, 1843.” 

* Histoire et Description du Mont Saint-Michel, texte 
de M. Le Heéricher, Secretaire de la Société d’Archeo- 
logie @Avranches, dessins par M. Bouet, publi¢es par M. 
Ch. Bourdoir.” (This fine work is in folio, and contains 
sixteen beautiful lithographs. ) 

“Avranchin, Monumental et Historique, par Edouard 
le Héricher,” 2 vols. 

“ Histoire du Mont St.-Michel et de l’Ancien Dioctse 
d’Avranches, par I’ Abbé Desroches,” 2 vols. 

“Dix Ans de Prison au Mont Saint-Michel et a la 
Citadelle de Doullens, par Martin Bernard, 1854.” 

An article on the “ cachots” of Mont Saint-Michel, in the 
New Monthly Magazine for 1855, by William Jones, F.S.A. 
Poetry has also illustrated this romantic mountain: “ Le 
Siége (Roman de Rou), par Wace, x11. sitcle ;” “ Le Prinse 


da Mont Saint-Michel, par J. de Vitel, 1588;” “ Les | 


Sonnets de M. Travers;” “Legende du Mont Saint- 
Michel, par Madame Colet;” “ Fleurs du Midi; Mes 
Nuits, par M. Mathieu.” 

I have given a somewhat lengthened list of 
works on the Mount St. Michael, thinking it 
might interest those persons who, like myself, 


have been charmed with that beautiful and ro- | 


mantic spot. There are, no doubt, other books 
which may be found in the didliothégue at 
Avranches. W. J. 





Replies ta Minor Queries. 

Vincent Dowling, and the Parliament of Pimlico 
(2 S. viii. 89.) — Those who, with Asnuea and 
Mr. Ginert, attach some importance to Vincent 
Dowling, and to his son Vincent George Dowling, 


may have no objection to be referred to the Dublin | 
Evening Post of June 26 and July 9, 1817, where | 
an interesting correspondence and controversy | 


with which the Dowlings are mixed up may be 
found. Old Vincent Dowling repudiates his son 
for appearing as evidence against Dr. Watson, 
and trusts that the public may not confound him 
(the Senior) with Vincent George Dowling, Jun. 
In the Evening Post of July 9, 1817, the latter 
vindicates his conduct in a long letter, notices the 
circumstances which led to his departure from 
Dublin in 1800, and alludes at some length to the 
horsewhipping which he gave Peter Finnerty a 
short time before. The editor of the Post, the 
late Frederick William Conway, replies to Dow- 
ling’s letter in an editorial article. Conway had 


previously given offence to V. G. Dowling by ap- | 


plying to him the sobriquet of “Castle Dowling.” 
The phrase is calculated to convey the idea that 
Dowling had been corrupted by “the Castle”— 
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| 


| 
the seat of Irish government; but I rather think 
that the editor merely meant to compare him to 
Castles, who also gave evidence on the trial of Dr. 
Watson. In the papers of the day an epigram 
appears, suggested by reading the evidence of 
Castles : — 

“T happily have lived to see 

The fall of perjured infamy, 
By British jury rare. 


* And now I hope, without a trope, 
For peace, for plenty, and a rope, 
And Castles in the air.” 
WiutuiaM Joun Fitz-Parrick. 
The Hill Family: Abigail Hill (2°* S. viii. 9.57.) 
—In reply to Mg. D’Aveney, an extract from a 
letter of the Duchess of Marlborough, said to have 
been written to Bp. Burnet, will serve to show 
her connexion with the Hills : — 

| «You enquire into the ground of favour to the Hills. I 
can only tell you that I did not know there were such 
people till about 20 years ago, when I was told by an 
| acquaintance that I had relations that were in want, and 
| that this woman was a daughter of my father’s sister. 
My father had in all two-and-twenty brothers and sisters, 
and tho’ I am very little concerned about pedigrees or 
family, I know not why I should not tell you that his 
was reckoned a good one; and that he had in Somerset- 
shire, Kent, and St. Albans, 40001 a year. However, it 
was not strange, that when the children were so many, 
their portions were small; and that one of them married 
this Mr. Hill, who had some business in the city either 
as a merchant or projector, and was some way related to 
Mr. Harley, and by profession an Anabaptist. From the 
time I knew their condition, I helped them every way as 
much as I could, to which I had no motive but charity 

and Relation, having never seen the father.” 


In another letter, the Duchess styles her — 


“A woman that I took out of a garrett, and from a 
starving condition, put her and all her family, which were 
six, in ease and plenty. And the great General Hill I 
bred at Dr. James’s at St. Albans, and brought him by 
degrees to enjoy 18002 a year, purely by my interest,” 
&e. &c. — Vide Private Correspondence of the Duchess 
of Marlborough. 


The History of the Dowager Duchess of Marl- 
borough has the same version : — 


“Our grandfather, Sir John Jenyns, hal two-and- 
twenty children ; by which means the estate of the family, 
which was reputed to be about 40/02 a year, came to be 
divided into small parcels. Mrs. Hill had only 5002. to 
her portion.” 

Again : — 

“ Afterwards I sent Mrs. Hill more money, and saw 
her. She told me that her husband was in the same rela- 
tion to Mr. Harley as she was to me, but that he had never 
done anything for her.” 

Consequently, as she was cousin to the Duchess, 
her husband must have been cousin to Harley. 

Iruuriet. 

Tennyson's “ Enid” (2° §. viii. 131.) — Pro- 
| bably the poet-laureate has taken his story of 
“Enid” from the French metrical version of Geraint 
| a Erbin (“Geraint the son of Erbin”), one of 
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the Welsh Mabinogi, which has been adapted and 
slightly altered by the ¢rouveur, Chrestien de 
Troyes, and entitled by him “Erec and Enide.” 
A translation of the original will be found in the 
second volume of Lady Charlotte Guest's Ma- 
binogion (8vo., London, 1849). Her ladyship has 


also given, in the same volume, a brief analysis of 


Chrestien’s version, as well as copious extracts 
from it; and intimates that the entire work was 
about to be republished, under the auspices of the 
Count de la Villemarqué, the eminent French 
antiquary. There are also German and Icelandic 
versions of the same story, avowedly borrowed 
from Chrestien de Troyes. B. 

Ve rtue’s ** Draw ag (2 1S. viii. 26. 93.)—Mr. 
Boys was aware that I had exhausted all the 
means whic b the "British Museum afforded. I 
believe that when Mr. Leake wrote (1* S. xi. 
380.) “Vertue’s Draughts,” did not mean 
“Vertue’s Engrav 
crowns, though generally corresponding with the 
engravings, do not always do so. Hence I feel 
confident that had seen the draughts. And 
these latter are what I want to discover. 

It is matter of history that Vertue travelled 
over England to make drawings from tombs and 
statues. It is quite evident that these drawings 
from existing remains would be of infinitely more 
value than his engravings, vamped up for the 
booksellers. Now his drawings, on his death, 
were sold by auction. Many of them went into 
Lord Besborough’s collection. But Lord Bes- 
borough’s collection is elsewhere spoken of as 
having been “ dispe rsed.” Still, such valuable 
remains as these could hardly be lost or destroyed ‘ 
And my impression, from Mr. Leake’s papers, is, 
that he had had access to them. SHEEN. 
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AND QUERIES. 


Shooting Soldiers (2 S. viii. 70.) — As I do | 


not find the Query made by A. A. on July 23, 
answered in your number for August 6, I beg to 


offer the following scraps of information on the | 


subject of military executions in Hyde Park. 

I remember an upright stone in the Park near 
Cumberland Gate,-which was said to mark the 
spot where soldiers were shot. In fact, for there 
is no question about it, they stood in front of the 
stone itself. When Mr. Hope "s new gates were 
erected, the ground was raised, and, as the stone 
was firmly set in the earth, it was simply covered 
over and not removed. The executions were 
usually on account of repeated desertion; — a 
purely military offence met a military penalty, 
and the delinquent suffered a soldier’s death. In 
1747, however, an exception presents itself in the 
ease of Serjeant Smith, who had deserted to the 
French, returned, was pardoned, re-admitted to 
the army, and subsequently went over to the 
Pretender. In the latter service Wade captured 


him. 


He was brought to London, tried by court- 
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martial, and being sentenced to be hanged, he 
was marched from the Savoy, through St. James's 
to Hyde Park, where he was gibbetted, and late 
in the day buried. Comrades and recruits were 
always present, under their respective officers, to 
witness these executions. 

Wearing oak-apples—not yet quite extinct — 
on the 29th of May, became a military offe nce 
under the first Georges. For a soldier to “sport’ 
this emblem was to manifest a love for the Stuarts 
and a hatred for the House of Brunswick. As a 
military offence, soldiers who ventured to show 
but an oak-leaf in their fingers were flogged al- 
most to death in the bloody corner of Hyde Park 
Civilians were also amenable to the law if they 
thus offended on the anniversary of the Restora- 
tion. Imprisonment, whipping, and fine punished 
their lingering loyalty for the helpless race. I 
fiat y the reguls ar military executions at the stone 
whic fh lies near the Marble Arch commenced after 
the downfall of the Stuarts, ~e continued till the 
younger Pretender had ceased to have preten- 
sions. Pepys, at all events, records the hanging 
ol two soldiers é in the Swed but they had 
concerned in a mutiny at Somerset House. 

J. Doran. 





been 


Greek Word (2° §. viii. 88.) — My learned 
friend, the Rev. A. S. Thelwall, Teacher of Public 


Reading at King’s College, London, suggests that 
the Greek word required can be no other than 
elAxxpwhs, which lexicographers derive from ¢fA1 





(splendor solis) and xplvoua : — 
“Tmpermixtus, P » Sincerus, Merus, Verus, Not 
em et Api rtus, Manifestus, Perspicuus: et 





~ i 
cas 77 €tAy xpiwouevos, quoniam ad splendorem 
yy etAyy, Ta mem yMeva Kat Ta aucyh facil 


(Steph. Thes.) 


Ovaxkpe- 


LIS, 2. Ty 


Tuomas Boys. 


The Greek word in question is «?Azxp: is, exa- 
mined (say Liddell and ‘Se ott) by the sun's light, 
and so fi und ge nuine. C. W. Bincuam. 

ak (2° S. viii. 110.) — Your correspondent 

. J. D. asks the meaning of the following motto 
poh to the arms of an ancient Irish family : 
“His calcabo gartos.” ‘Though, as your corre- 
spondent observes, Ducange has afforded him no 
assistance in the elucidation of this quaint sen- 
tence, the Irish language may afford some aid. 
Gartos is a latinised form of ceart (in composition 
g-ceart) and the latter means a right. As the 
Irish word is used, it clearly means a native Irish 
right, like those of which the leabbar na e-ceart 
treats. The motto therefore shows that the family 
which uses it, or the family from which it may 
have been taken, at some period subverted the 
power and occupied the territories of some fierce 
Gathelian chief or sept, and gloried in so doing. 
The family referred to has escaped me. Its his- 
tory may bear out my etymon. H. © C. 
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Liberavi animam meam (2" §. viii. 108.)—Is it 
possible that Mr. Buckton can have overlooked 
this phrase as used in the Vulgate, Ezek. iii. 19. 
21., and xxxiii. 9.? I have not the Life of Al- 
derson before me; but I should think it probable 
that the learned Baron used the expression accu- 
rately, in the sense of the prophet, i. ¢. “I have 
warned you, and whatever course you may take, 
at any rate J have delivered my s ml: your blood 
will not be required of me.” His biographer, 
perhaps, bas rather misapplied it, if he means it 
to be equivalent to the words, “to give free vent 
to the current of his thoughts,” however indifferent 
he might be to the graces of language. 

C. W. Brxeuam. 

There is a quotation which runs thus: “ Di 


et salvavi animam meam.” If the late Bar 
lerson had not those words in his mind, I « 
doubt that he intended to convey t! 
at least, when he wrote “ Liberavi 
neam.” The sentence td which I alh 
miliar often quoted 
lieve it comes from one of the Fat! 
think fro: Sernard ; 
cannot recollect its thor. It is no p: 
Holy Scripture. Its meaning is, “I have spoken : 
and by so doing have delivered my soul from all 
responsibility, which I might have incurred by 
silence.” I have no doubt that it was in thi: 
nse that Baron Alderson appended to his letter 
the words “ Liberavi animam meam.” We are 
told that he was writing to “a friend about to be 
perverted.” He gave him advice according to his 
own ideas; and thus, as he conceived, delivered 
his own soul from the responsibility which he 
might have incurred by withholding his opinion 
and counsel. P. ©. Hi. 





( 










I cannot agree with Mr. Bucktown as to either 
the meaning or derivation of this common phrase. 
I should say that it was ordinarily used to express 
that the speaker had relieved himself of his own 
responsibility by speaking or bearing testimony. 
Thus no doubt Baron Alderson, in writing to his 
friend under the circumstances mentioned, wished 
to enter his protest against the contemplated step, 
careless of the precise way in which it was worded. 
As. to the part of the Vulgate from which it is 
taken, I think there can be little doubt but that 
it is Ezek. iii. 19. : — 











aa m tu annunciaveris impio, et ille non fuerit 
impietate sua, et a via sua : ipse qui- 
litate sua morietur, tu autem animam tuam 





This appears exactly to meet the point. The 
meaning then will be, not “I have delivered my 
opinion,” but “I have delivered my sou!.” 

Vesna. 

Inn Signs by Eminent Artists (2° S. vii. 522.)— 


Among the curious inn signs painted by eminent 
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artists, may be mentioned that of the Queen's 
Head, near the corner of New Inn Lane, Epsom, 
which was painted by the celebrated Harlow 
while on a visit to the family of the Rev. Mr. 
Thomas of Epsom. It represented the head, I be- 
lieve, of Queen Caroline ; and one side of the sign 
showed the face, while the other sige depicted th 

back of the head. 

On a late visit to Epsom I found that this 
whimsical sign had disappeared, and I should be 
glad to know what has been its fate. 

Gero. R. Corner. 

At a small tavern, situate at Cotta 
Camberwell, known by the sign of th 

















Dutchman,” is a rited and large sign, 

. . : " . ‘, ° 
the before-mentioned celebrated racer winning 
the Derby, ascribed to Herring, the proprietor of 
the hostelry being alive to its value, as he remov 
it in bad weather. CaM. 

Faber v. Smith (2 S. vii r 
Latin Ju Dn hav iS! lly | 
the purpose indicated by your correspondent; bu 
there are two reasons for doubting whether Faber 
n he pnronerly ] . a) ni lant for 
can UM prep ry ipioyea a an ju iel IO] 
the name of Srmit 


own latinised for 
Thus Sir Thom 
thor of the tra 
appears as S nyt 
And, secondly, b 
. ; “i le 








ing long s 

ntative of the ok rel 
Fevre, Faur, which is not uwlly iden l 
Smith. It is thus that Faber d duty in 





nysius Faber, Guido Faber, 
ciating respectively fot D. le Fevre, G. Fevre, 
and P. Faur. 

We all know “ Smith,” and we all have a 
sreat regard for A most excellent fellow 
is “Smith,” but such a Proteus! Think of 
’ and twenty individuals are presented 
to your mind’s eye at once,— Smith the soldier, 
Smith the sailor, Smith the country clerg; n, 
Smith the engineer in the Russian service, Smith 
with whom you made acquaintance at Naples, 
Smith that never goes out of London, Smith of 
Cmwrir Castle, North Wales, and your old col-. 
le iend Smith. There is something nebulou 














fy 
e I 





in the very name—you are mystified. The 
learned Jesuit Matthew Wilson, who could not 
lie concealed under the assumed name of Edwa: 
Knott, found an effectual incognito as Nic. Smith 
Is there, then, no way in which a man bearing 
the name of Smith may possess individuality and 
identity ? Surely it rests with the parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith; and the place where the object 
may best be secured is the baptismal font. If the 
name of Smith be no identification, at least let the 
sponsorial name be distinctive. Beware of “John” 








- 





«securing individuality, avoid peculiarity. 
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and “ William :” a man might as well be anony- 
mous at once, as “John Smith” or “ William 
Smith.” Such names are legion. Rather select 
some Christian name of more rare occurrence. 
Let it be Protheroe Smith, Aquila Smith, Eger- 
ton Smith. In short, Horace, Sydney, Harry, 
Albert, Rowland, Herbert, Frank, Hugh, Lau- 
rence, Caleb, Adam, all answer the purpose of 
specification: each identifies a Smith. Yet, while 
“ Seth 
Smith” is a combination which breaks the teeth. 


Tuomas Boys. | 


Marat at Edinburgh (2™ S. viii. 52. 93.) —I 
have looked into several French biographies of 
Marat, and find the circumstance mentioned by 
all of them of his having resided for some time in 
Edinburgh. The Biographie Universelle states 
that he gave French lessons in that city in 1774; 
where also, according to Quérard (Za France Lit- 
téraire), he published a work in that year in the 
English language, under the title of The Chains 
of Slavery. An edition of this work in French 
was published by the author in 1792; and a new 
edition appeared in 1833, with a preliminary dis- 
course by M. Havet, and a portrait of Marat. 
La Littérature Francaise Contemporaine, by MM. 
Bourquelot and Maury, which is a continuation 
of Quérard, it is farther stated respecting Marat’s 
work, that — 

“On a prétendu recemment que Les Chaines de ’Es- 
clavage n’étaient point, comme on l’avait cru, un ouvrage 
de sa composition, soit en Anglais, soit en Francais, 
mais une traduction faite par lui d’un Manuscrit Anglais 
que lui avait été communiqué par son auteur.” 

Perhaps M. Havet’s Discours Prelim. may 
throw additional light on Marat's alleged stay in 
Edinburgh, in which city itself, one would think, 
where your querist resides, the best evidence 
might be traced out, from contemporary news- 
papers or magazines, of the information required. 

J. Macray. 

Oxford. 


Ancient Localities near London (2™ §. viii. 28.) 
— Henry Tromas River is probably correct in 
his conjecture respecting Sandford being identical 
with Stamford Hill, as at Stoke Newington, which 
is close to that place, there are several places 
bearing that name; i. e. Sandford Lane, Sandford 
Place, &c. Possibly inquiry into the old history 
of Stoke Newington may throw some light on this 
subject. 

An orp InnabitTant oF THE ABOovE Locaniry. 


Titles conferred by Oliver Cromwell (2"* S. vii. 
476. et seq.) —A complete list of these, and none 


such has yet appeared in “ N. & Q.,” is given in | 


the second volume of Noble’s Memoirs of the 
Cromwell Family. Mine is the Birmingham edi- 
tion of 1784, and the reference is vol. ii. pp. 534. 
to 544. I have already sent a Note to this effect, 
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but omitted to give the page; thinking, perhaps 
somewhat carelessly, that no one with the book in 
his hand could fail at once to find it. It may save 
trouble if I add that this list concludes the second 
| volume, as all the editions may not be paged 
alike. It may surprise some of your readers to 
find that Oliver created three peers, though one 
of them, Bulstrode Whitlock, seems never to have 
made any use of his patent; or rather Thurloe, 
in whose hands it was to be passed, did not think 
| fit to pass it. ‘This was a viscounty. The third 
eerage was a barony conferred on Edmund 
Dandie, a cousin of the Protector’s—the title, 
Baron Burnel. H.C. 


Workington. 


Knights made by Oliver Cromwell (2™ S. viii. 
114.) — Sir Richard Chiverton, Lord Mayor of 
London, 1657, who, as stated by your correspon- 
dent R. R., was knighted by the Protector in 
1653, appears to have had the honour conferred 
upon him a second time, of which there is the fol- 
lowing record in “ The Pedigrees of Knights made 
from Carolus IT. to Queen Anne, by Peter Le 
Neve” (Harl. MS., 5081. f. 81.): “Sir Rich* 
| Chiverton, ald. Lond., knt* at Whitehall, 12 Oct. 
1663.” I shall be obliged to R. R. for a reference 
to the first grant of this distinction by Cromwell, 
and the occasion of it. W. J. Pings. 


Cromwell's Head (2™ §S. viii. 97.) — Lord Coke, 
describing in October, 1754, the Florentine Gal- 
lery, mentions among other curious things : — 


“ An head in wax of Oliver Cromwell carries on it all 
the marks of a great wicked man. It bears the strongest 
characteristics of boldness, steadiness, sense, penetration, 
and pride. It is said to have been taken off from his 
face after his death. I cannot yield to that assertion. 
| ‘The muscles are strong and lively, the look is fierce and 
commanding. Death sinks the features, renders all the 
muscles languid, and flattens every nerve. I dare say, 
the Duke of Tuscany then reigning (Ferdinand II.) 
thought it an honour to ask and receive so valuable a 
present. The face was certainly finished durante vitd, 
the succeeding times rendered the avowal of such a gift 
impolitic, and the instance of so strict a personal friend- 
ship shameful.” 


It appears from another letter that Cromwell's 
skull was also exhibited at this period (1754) at a 
museum of one of our Universities in England, 

| for Lord Coke remarks on the Academy at Bo- 
logna : — 


“T could not help wishing that we had some similitude 
to it in either of our English Universities. We have 
there a picture gallery, but no painters; an anatomy 
school, but no surgeons. We abound in trifles, and are 
proud of showing Oliver Cromwell's scull, President Brad- 
shaw’s hat, and a Chinese pack of cards.” 

N. H. R. 


Hastings’ Trial and John Mill (2™ S. viii. 132.) 
| —It is altogether a mistake to say that Mill was 
present in the Commons in 1787, and in Westmin- 
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ster Hall in 1788, on the occasion of the trial of | puppets which we see crowding the saloons of Versailles 


Warren Hastings. Mill was born in 1773, and was 
a tutor in Sir J. Stuart's family ; and afterwards, in 
1793 and 1794, at the college in Edinburgh. In 
1798, he was a preacher, and first came to London 
in 1800. It is impossible he could have been in the 
gallery of the House of Commons in 1787 when 
Sheridan made his great speech, for he was not in 
London until many years afterwards; and if he 
had been, the judgment of a boy of fourteen 
would have signified nothing. 

The opinion of all the good judges was clear 
and decided that Sheridan's speech in Westmin- 
ster Hall was almost a failure from being over- 
done, and too ambitious; and they used to cite 
Burke's praise of it as an evidence that, on things 
relating to the impeachment, his mind was be- 
wildered. E. C. B. 





Miscellaneaus. 
MONTHLY FEUILLETON ON FRENCH BOOKS. 
The Bibliothéque Charpentier is a collection of works 


quite as well known now as the Aldine Classics, or as 
Bohn’s Standard Library. Since it was first established 


' 


it has been gradually made to include the best produc- | 


tions both of modern and ancient literature; and amongst 
the various items of which it is composed we would 
number especially a series of memoirs on the history of 
France. Critics have already remarked frequently the 
importance of French memoir literature. Beginning with 
the chronicle of Gregoire de Tours, down to the volumi- 
nous narrative of Saint Simon, it embraces an inexhaust- 
ible fund of interesting reading: it brings before us 
characters and facts with which we are more or less 
intimately connected, and it throws upon the mysteries 
of politics a light which we fruitlessly seek from the of- 
ficial wording of state papers. 

In some former communications we have already no- 
ticed various reprints of French memoirs; our object 
to-day is to take up this review where we left it, and to 
offer a few observations on the additions lately made by 
M. Charpentier to his Bibliothéque. 


I. Mémoires du Cardinal de Retz, adressés & Madame 
de Caumartin, suivis des Instructions inédites de Mazarin 
relatives aux Frondeurs, nouvelle édition, revue et colla- 


after the majority of the king. Amongst the striking 
personages of the Fronde period, Cardinal de Retz is un- 
doubtedly the most prominent: unprincipled, loving in- 
trigue for intrigue’s sake, rather than for the results that 
might accrue to him from it, gifted with abilities of the 
highest order, he is as it were the hero of the civil war, 
the star of the barricades; and his ecclesiastical costume, 
either in the galleries of the Palais Royal or the streets 
of Paris, is a kind of rallying-point around which gather 
together all Mazarine’s enemies, whether they belong to 
the aristocracy or to the more patriotic parliamentarians, 

The memoirs of Cardinal de Retz are remarkable for a 
variety of qualities which are seldom found combined 
together, and which have secured to them a conspicuous 
position amongst the masterpieces of French literature. 
In the first place the Cardinal is generally very impar- 
tial. Mazarine is the only person whom he uniformly 
depreciates ; Condé, Molé, the men who were most op- 
posed to him, are judged with great fairness in the me- 
moirs, and their undoubted qualities put in their true 
light. This sense of justice forms so striking an excep- 
tion to the common tone of memoir writers that it should 
be specially noticed here. It resulted, we believe, from 
another merit to which Cardinal de Retz might justly 
lay claim, namely, the consummate skill with which he 
unravelled and explained the most difficult affairs, the 
thorough acquaintance he possessed of the various co- 
teries, their origin and their motives, the clear insight 
he had into the defects of the government at the time 
when he was called upon to play so brilliant a part as a 
political leader. We have already alluded to De Retz’s 
merits as a writer; they are of no common order. His 
style is not that harmonious, limpid, but too polished one 
which we find in Racine, Massillon, and Fénelon ; itis the 
picturesque idiom handled by La Rochefoucauld, Moliére, 
and Pascal, full of originality and of real strength. 

The memoirs of the Cardinal de Retz begin with the 
year 1628 and end in 1655; that is to say twenty-four 
years before the prelate’s death. Of this epoch the pre- 
sent editor truly remarks: “C'est I’époque la moins 
connue de l’existence du Cardinal, et elle n’est point pour 
lui privée d’intérét ni @’honneur. II eut toute Ja confi- 


| ance de Louis XIV., et, dans trois missions successives & 


tionné sur le Manuscrit original, avec une Introduction, des , 


Notes, des E'claircissements tirés des Mazarinades et un 
Index, par Aimé Champollion-Figeac. 12°, 4 vols. 

The beginning of the reign of Louis XIV. is one of the 
most curious periods in French history. It appears to us 
full of confusion, of turmoil, of corruption both political 
and social. The attempts of the nobility to destroy Riche- 
lieu’s work, and to reconstitute the feudal system; the 
endeavour on the part of the magistracy represented by 
the parliament to arrest the encroachments of the exe- 
cutive power, and to obtain on behalf of the nation some 
kind of quanmainns the intrigues of Cardinal Mazarin and 
the turbulence of the Frondeurs; such are the several 
causes which give to that epoch a character full of ori- 
ginality. The dramatis persone who figured during its 
course stand out in bold relief; they are energetic, enter- 
prising, violent both in their affections and in their 
hatred ; and their individuality, strongly marked, forms a 
perfect contrast to the insignificant, tedious, monotonous 


Rome, il fit, dans trois conclaves, trois Papes selon les 
veeux du grand Roi.” To supply the blank thus left by 
the Cardinal himself, M. Champollion-Figeac has com- 
piled from various official sources a kind of supplemental 
notice, which completes the biography of the great Fron- 
deur. The other important features of this new and 
excellent edition are the following: 1°. Critical opinions 
borrowed from the writings of Saint Evremond, La Roche- 
foucauld, Tallemant des Réaux, and other authors. 2°. A 
bibliographical list of various editions. 3°. Copious notes; 
and 4°, An alphabetical index. The printing, paper, and 
other material arrangements are unexceptionable. 


II. Mémoires du Chevalier de Grammont, daprés les 
meilleures Editions Anglaises, accompagnés d'un Appendice 
contenant des Extraits du Journal de Samuel Pepys et de 
celui de John Evelyn sur les Faits et Personnages des Mé- 
moires de Grammont, des Dépéches du Comte de Comminges, 
Ambassadeur Francais & Londres, d’une Introduction, de 
Commentaires, de Notes et d'un Index, par M. G. Brunet. 
129, 

The memoirs of Grammont are not, like those of the 
Cardinal de Retz, important in a political point of view ; 
but as a description of society during the seventeenth 
century they are full of very curious, though not always 
very edifying, details. At the time when Hamilton 
wrote this amusing book, the connexion between France 


| and England was almost closer than it is now. The re- 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[2=¢ S. VIII. Ave. 20. ’59, 


following 


vérite 


gentle manner: “J is bien . la 
ne connoit personne ; mais vous vivez, monsieur, et 
vous avez une famille qui a et aura besoin d’amis, et nous 
ne sommes Pp lus au temps des philosophes. Je consens 
méme & de plus fortes vérités que celles que vous avez 
é rites, “sen qe’ elles ne vou nt le j cinquante ans 
apres qie vous ne le verrez pl us. 
With so he nest a declaration before his eyes, if Bussy 
Rabutin could still believe in the propitiatory qualities of 
| his memoirs, we have only to say th at he had absolutely 
lost all sense of what an ill-timed joke really is. At all 
events he was made to suffer for it. Gustave MAssoy. 
Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
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